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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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—~ TaRGE VS. SMALL FARMS. 
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4 Rejoinder From Mr. Cates—He Defends 
the Position Which He Has Taken From 
the First. 

correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

To further advocate the methods 
of farming which have placed my 
native county among the first, if 
not the first, in the State in regard 


to practical farming and other mat 


ters, | will again write a short ar 


ticle for The Progressive £armer. 
My friend, Mr. Cates, says he agrees 
with me in regard to raising two 
pales to the acre; and Iam glad to 
tell Lim that the small farmers of 
Mecklenburg aro securing larger 
yields per acre than the large land 
owners. 

Mr. Cates certainly does not speak 
well for the fertility of his county 
when he says many of the small 
farmers are leaving their farms and 
going to the factories. But let us 
look at the reasons(?) he gives for 
their leaving. He says that a com- 
mon cause exists for renter as well 
as the small land owner. (Right 
here, let me say that there are some 
men trying to farm who were not at 
all cut out for this occupation). As 
to the first two reasons he gives, I 
kave nothing to say; they relate to 
the pecuniary condition of the indi- 
vidual. But he gives as his main 
reason the fact that they have to 
rely upon themselves for the plan- 
ning, superintending, and the carry- 
ing on ot the work. This, if true, is 
agreat drawback. But, if the land- 
owning farmer is not capable of be- 
ing relied upon to do these things, 
then indeed itis high time for him 
tosell out and go to the factory or 
some other sea port town ‘up Salt 
River.”’ 

Ionce heard a young farmer say 
to an vider one who ran a two or 
three horse farm: **I could notmake 
a living on a two-horse farm. I 
would sturve. Just give meaneight 
or ten horse farm.”’ 
he has. At any rate I heard that 
this large farmer had gone to the 
small farmer this spring to buy im- 
proved cotton seed. 


Again Mr. Cates informs us that | 
this isa free country. Yes, we are) 
free, und if we wish to remain so we | 


must oppose these great centraliza- 
tions of land which tends to land- 
lordism, almost slavery and aris- 
tocracy and peasantry. Under Mr. 
Cates’ plan who will be the aristo- 
crat and who the peasant? Who the 
boss and who the subject? 
landlord and who the renter? 

Mr. Cates is right when he says 
that there is in this State land 
enough now almost deserted tomore 
than double the agricultural output, 
if properly and economically culti- 
vated. I don’t know how it is in 
Alamance, but down here in Meck- 
lenburg those terms ‘properly and 


economically cultivated’’ are synony- | 


mous with small farms. But where 
do we find this “almost deserted’’ 
land? Almost exclusively on the 
large farms, 
Several farms that were at one time, 
hot far back, a part of one big farm. 
Ana the present owner of this once 


large furm now makes about as much | 


Clear as was formerly done on the 
Whole plantation. And here are 14 
orls different farms of an averag» 


of 65 acres, affording a home and 
800d snpport for so many prosper- 
ous farmers. Don’t you see the con- | 
trast? Are you ready to see the) 
Small farms all over the State | 
bunched into a few farms? Do you} 


think it would be best for our coun 
try, our land and our welfare to do | 


this? Are you willing to sell your 
hundred acres to the large farmer 
and rent it back and work it accord- 
Ing to the dictates of Aés conscience? 
Ur ‘ps you want to be the lund- 
‘ord, like some I have heard of ; if | 
ms. Se sure you are able to foot the 
Dill, 

“peaking of employing scientific 
Ren to superintend our farms, is not 
& theory of mine. It belongs to 
friend Cates I suid let us be our 
eee head man. If a man is not 
®*pable of superintending his own 
_ acd work, then he is at the | 


“s Goor, Do the men of any! 


This I suppose | 


Near home there are | 


Raleigh, N. C., 
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tion hire a scientific 


other 

man tc .uct their own affairs? 
No. Tt educate themselves for 
their v on, whatever it may be. 
Now, ‘annot the farmers dothe 
same th. You may say, ‘‘Wecan- 


not affori it for ourselves or our 
boys,”’ or that President Winston has 


DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING AND FEED- 
- ING THE RAPE CROP. 





How it is Done in Wisconsin. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

Be sure to order Dwarf Essex for- 
age rape. If one asks for ‘“‘rape seed”’ 
he may get Bird Seed rape, which is 
of no value for forage purposes. 





not the room: he should have to ask 


there no other like schools? If not, 
has experience and observation be- 
come a thing of the past? Business 
colleges are to prepare those who 
have not had experience for prac 

tical work. The boy who is brought 
up in the bank does not need a busi- 
ness college education to make him 
fit to become cashier, if he isat all 
suitable for the place. To some ex- 
tent an agricultural college is to the 
young farmer, what the business 
college is to the inexperienced young 
man seeking a position. They give 
in short the experience of others. 
We can by reading good agricultural 
papers, like The Progressive Farmer, 
by experience, and by close observa- 
tion become our own scientific super- 
intendent. The Farmers’ Alliance 
is a good instrumentality by which 
we might help and benefit one an. 
other and I would be glad to see it 
reor <anized all over the State. 

I think the Alamance farmer is mis- 
taken about the farm varying in size 
with his own confidence and ability 
of the man incharge to ma> ° 
affairs. It is all right to 1 
confidence, but there are many who 
have no limit to their ability in their 
own estimation. To this fact is due 
a great many failures of would-be 
large farmers. I would like to hear 
from other farmers on this subject 
of small vs. large farms. 

If ever Mr. Cates has occasion to 
goupthe Statesville Railway from 
Charlotte I would be glad if he would 
: stop at Huntersville and call. We 
Will show him some fine smal! farms. 

Yours for improvement, 
W. A. McAULAyY. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





| If you keep The Progressive Far 
'mer up to the present standard, put 
'me down a life subssriber.—W. §. 
Mercer, Currituck Co., N. C. 
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THE FARM SIGN WORKS. 


At the suggestion of The Farmers’ 
| Voice I nailed to one of my gateposts 
| along the public road a sign made of 
4 piece of pine plank three feet long 
|and ten inches wide. On one side I 
| painted with small brush and red 
| paint the following announcements: 
| 


for more money for his college. Are | 


Many such mistakes have been made. 
Rape seed closely resembles turnip 
seed in appearance. The seed costs 
but little and can be obtained from 
any seedsman. 

Rape may be sown with oats, bar- 
ley or winter rye. 

SEEDING WITH RYE. 

If sown with winter rye, harrow 
the rye field in early spring, and sow 
about 2 pounds of rape seed per acre, 
| harrowing lightly again after the 
seed has been sown.--Such harrow- 
ing will usually be helpful to therye 
crop. 

SEEDING WITH OATS OR BARLEY. 

Rape seed can be sown along with 
oats or barley, but if this is done the 
growth of rape is liable to become so 
rank, especially if the season isa 
wet one, that the plants will grow 
as tall as the oats or barley. When 
this happens trouble occurs at har- 
vest time owing to the green rape 
plants being cut and bound in the 
oat or barley sheaves, causing them 
to rot under the bands. 

Me t then to sow rape seed 
~.su..ne grain is sown, so that 
ape will not grow so rapidly. 

| Hight or nine days after sowing the 
| oats or barley, or when the young 
| grain plants are three or four inches 
high, run aslant-tooth harrow over 
|the fleld to loosen the soil. Then 
| seed two or three pounds of rape and 
| harrow lightly again. By seedingin 
| this way the grain crop has so much 


| the start of the rape plant, that the 


|latter are kept smalland spindling 
/until after the grain is harvested. 


| After harvest, the rape plants get- 


| ting the benefits of sunand moisture, 
' begin to grow, and in a good season, 
| the field will soon be covered with 
| green forage, which can be fe. off as 
| usual. 

| BROADCAST SEEDING. 





Rape seed can be sown broadcast 
/any time from April to August. For 
| broadcast seeding, prepare the land 
'as for oats, and sow three or four 
| pounds of seed per acre, and harrow 
‘in lghtly. Land on which rape is 
|sown broadcast should be compara- 
| tively free from weed seeds and in 
| good condition generally. 
DRILLING. 
The best crop can be secured by 


lowed. 

The rape crop was first prominent- 
ly brought to the attention of Wis- 
consin farmers, through the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, which has grown the crop con- 
tinuously since 1891. Our Station 
learned of its use through the On- 
tario Agricultural College, Canada. 
Rape is now extensively grown in 
Wisconsin and its use is rapidly 
spreading. 
of any other crop but is simply one 
more of value to the farm. 

W. A. Henry, 
Director Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Madison, Wis. 


Study your soil and supply its 
needs. Plant such crops as are best 
adapted to the land and so diversify 
that you will always have a full sup- 
ply of fruit, vegetables, syrup, sugar, 
meat, milk, butter, poultry and eggs. 
Have these things in abundance so 
that the farm and home market may 
be supplied.—J. A. Brewer, Bienville, 
La. 


———~9-0 0 
ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 





In the following article, Wallace’s 
Farmer calls attention to a valuable 
farm bulletin which has already been 
reviewed in The Progressive Farmer, 
and which can be obtained free upon 
application to ‘Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.’’ 
tor Wallace: 

Many of our farmers have been 
getting ahead the last year or two 
and will no doubt be thinking about 
new buildings or additions to the old 
ones. This matter of building houses 
and barns is one of greater import- 
ance than most farmers realize. The 
number of steps that the wife and 
daughter will take about the house 
is deter ined largely by the charac- 
ter of the house. Itis possible to 
/econo...:ze labor and save the wear 
|and tear of the women folks and it 
|is possible to build in such a way as 
| to increase their labor very largely, 
| all depending on the construction of 
_the house. Itis possible to build a 
| house where the health of the family 
| will be first class, doctors’ 
| scarce and their billssmall ; and again 
‘itis possible to build a house with 
|the same outlay of money that will 
| foreordain a sickly family, large doc- 
‘tors’ bills and unusual mortality. It 
}is possible to build a barn at a mod- 
|erate expense where the labor of 
| feeding and caring for the stock will 
| be reduced to the minimum and also 
| to expend the same amount of money 





Who the | “For sale—Ten one-year-old Jersey growing the rape in drills,though this | Were the labor and care of stock is 


| sows, twelve dozen Plymouth Rock | way is somewhat more expensive. | brought up to the maximum. 


_eggs anda lusty Hereford bull calf. Sow two or three pounds of seed per | 
| Come in here.’’ Ifelta little abushed |acre in drills wide enough to culti- | 


Fortanately the Department of 
Agriculture tenders valuable sug- 


| at first, perhups thought ita little | vate, planting just aus one does for | gestions and advice on this point. 
immodest to introduce such an inno-| beets or rutabaga turnips. Rape | A2Y Of our readers whoare think 


| 
| 


_vation in my community, but I was | plants do not need to be thinned like | iS 0f building this year or next will 
‘determined to give the plan a trial|rutabagas or beets, but will grew 2° Well to write to Secretary Wilson, 


|even if it proved an utter failure. I 
| knew it could do no harm. 

| The sign had been out but four 
|days when I had seven visitors in 
| quest of the stuff offered for sale. I 
| made a satisfactory sale of the whole 
lot, and am ready to put up another 
‘sign to-day. I believe advertising 
of all kinds pays. It often is the 
case that w= farmers do not see one 
another for weeks und weeks. This 
|is especially true during the busy 
‘seasons. Hence itis that one may 
know nothing ubout what his neigh- 
bor has for sule. The siga board or 
farm advertisement is one way to let 
the public know what is for sale on 





the farm. With me it has provenan 
effective way.—M. L C., Jackson 
Co., Lil. 
to 7 

AN EXPEKIMENT WITH BROOM-CORN. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Two years ago, I planted, ina poor, 
sandy plause in my garden, some 


broom coro seed. IL never piowed it, 
but went over it once with the Hoe. 
It grew rapidly, and produced an 
abundant crop. There was only one 
row of it, about sixty feetlong. lL 
use no fertilizer. I got fromit a 
sufficient amount to make a dozen or 


; more brooms. 


The broom corn product is at a 
high price now, and there is a fine 
opportunity for some of our farmers 
to make *‘big money.”’ 

RICHARD H. Lewis, M. D. 

Lenoir Co, N.C. 


'thick in the row. About two culci- 
| vations are needed, by which time 
ithe rape plants will so shade the 
| ground that weeds cannot grow. 


| FEEDING OFF RAPE 

| The rape plant resembles a ruta- 
| baga run to top. Rupe is ready for 
| feeding from eight to ten weeks after 
|seeding, or when the plants are fif- 
‘teen inches high, and remains useful 
|several weeks. After the leaves ure 
| once eaten off, if the weather is still 
| warm, the plants will start new 
| leaves, thus furnishing a second, und 
‘even athirdcrop. The nouri-hment 
|of the rape plant is in the stems und 
| leaves. Rape is highly relished by 
| sheep, cattle and swine. Generally 


| rape taints milk so that it cannot be | 


used for dairy cows, although some 
duirymen have used it successfully. 
It cannot be cured into hay, or used 

| in the silo; but must be fed off in the 
field, or cut and curried to stable or 
feed lot. Rape is ordinarily utilized 
by turning steers, young cattle, 
sheep or swine into the field where it 
grows, and letting them feed on the 
crop at pleasure. Stock being fedon 
{rape should get grain additional if 
they are expected to fatten rapidly. 
Cattle or sheep should never be 
turned into the rape field for the 
first time when hungry, or when the 
dew is on the plants. Fill up the 
cattle or sheep with feed and then 
turn into rape field on a dry day 
after the dew is off. Bloating may 





| Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
| Bulletin No., 126, entitled ‘-Practical 
| Suggestions for Farm Buildings.”’ 


| This bulletin gives illustrations of | 


‘cheap farm houses which can be 
|}addeito without the additional ex 
| pense and also the bill of materials 
| for each. None :f these will prob 
|ably meet the wants of any reader, 
| but the suggestions are valuable and 
us it can be had for the asking, why 
‘not at once request it by a ietter and 
| study it before building? There is 


/an enormous amount of money 


| . . . 
| thrown away notin building houses, | 
| but in building houses that are not! 


|udapted to the circumstances of the 

| farmer. 

| —t 1 + em 

| horses lousy, especially are the calves 

‘and colts, in the spring time. 

isuy that stock becomes poor and 
rough looking because of these pests, 


lis‘to state a well known fact. A 
very simple, and in most places, 
easily procured remedy can be hud 


to rid the stock of lice 
of the cuter twigs of red cedar as 
possible into a ten-gullon kettle. Fill 
the kettle with water and boil down 
to two gallons. When cool enough, 
remove the twigi and with a rag 
thoroughly wasl every part of the 
It is seldom that a 


Put as many 


!animal’s hair. 
second washing is needed;if sv, tt 


shoull be done in eight or ten days | 


lafter the first washing.—D. ‘f. 


| Stephenson, Pilot Knob, Ind 


occur if these conditions are not fol- 


It does not take the place | 


Says Edi- | 


visits | 


Many farmers find their cattle and | 


To} 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


XXV. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Our crops are all planted, now culti- 
vation has set in in earnest. Let 
every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer resolve that no crop shall 
lack cultivation this year. Keep the 
top of the ground stirred. 

We have made itarule for years 
| to plow our cotton and corn every 
| week until they are laid by. Cotton 
should be cultivated until the first 
bolls are matured. We could have 
made five dollars a day iast year by 
cultivating our cotton longer. We 
carried a piece of corn through the 
severe August, 1900, drought by 
keeping the surface well stirred. 
Had it been worked the usual way 
we would have made nothing. 

A farmer said that he had a col- 
ored tenant who could not see why 
next week was not just as gooda 
time to plow his corn as this week. 
We are sorry to say that this negro 
is not by himself in believing in old- 
time methods. 

We cannot have a set of rules that 
will apply to every season alike. Flat 
cultivation of Irish potatoes during 
a very wet spring like this has been 
may not be best. Butif we have 
very dry weather the balance of the 
growing geason, our crops will be 
good. 

The idea that the main object of 
cultivation is to kill the weeds and 
grass has been impressed upon the 
minds of our farmers for generations 
and the progressive farmer may go 
to the other extreme and try to cul- 
tivate his crops too frequently in a 
wet season and lose a great deal of 
labor. When the season is wet it is 
only necessary to cultivate enough 
to keep weeds and grass under. 

Farmers will-soon be chopping cot- 
ton. Itis best to chop to a stand at 
first if the cotton is thrifty, buts if 
itis small and does not grow, you 
had better leave ita little thicker 
for awhile. 

The best remedy for cotton that 
is weak and won’t grow is to work 
'it. We have made it grow by run- 
ning a plow very deeply close to the 
| cotton. Something like a bull-tongue 
or cotton plow without wings or 
sweeps does the work nicely. Cotton 
on poor soil is often given to) much 
distance. 

Where the soil is rich and the cot- 
|ton weed grows 4 to 6 feet high, it 
| should have good distance. If you 
| have raised cotton several years, it 














| 


|is easy to decide what distance to} 


|giveit. This is about the usual rule 
| here: land producing 800 pounds seed 
| cotton, 1 stalk 12 inches in the row : 
| 1,200 pounds, 18 inches ; 1,500 pounds 
|24 inches—this when the rows are 
3 feet apart. Long limb cotton re. 
quires more distance than short limb 
or cluster cotton. 
HarRrRY FARMER 

Columbus Co., N. C. 

A few years agol bought a few 
| brood mares and a jack, und as long 
as I attended to it myself, I suc. 
ceeded very well. I found the mules 
better than I could buy; they could 
|do more work and stand the hard- 
| ships better than theimported stock. 





|I believe the small farmer cun suc | 


| ceed better in this line than can the 
| lurge one.—Col F. L. Maxwell, Mudi- 
|son Co., Lu. 


re 


SUNFLOWERS FOR POULTRY. 


| On this subject the Southern Cul- 
| tivator gives thistimely advice: 
Have you planted that patch of 
rich ground to sunflower seed? 
not, there should be no delay in pre- 
| paring for a full crop of this valuable 








_ Live Stock. 


BACK TU SHEEP. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Many of us old farmers have come 
back to sheep after giving them up 
for a few years, convinced them that 
thexe was no money in them, but 
sure now that there is really no good 
farming without sheep. I do not 
mean that we have given up other 
branches of farming to become sheep- 
men, but have gradually added afew 
more sheep to the flock each year 
until now most farmers are shep- 
herds of pretty fair importance. 
There is no animal b:tter suited to 
the general furmer’s purposes than 
the sheep. Our early settlers raised 
afew sheep for their wool so that 
the home spinning could be carried 
on, by the housewife during the long 
winter months. Sheep then were 
considered absolutely necessary and 
few ever thought of getting along 
without the flock. 

It was after the home spinning 
went out of fashion, and costly ma- 
chinery was erected to do all this 
work for the farmer, that sheep 
raising as a profession started in. 
Then a good many of us gave up 
nearly all other branches of farm- 
ing and tried to get rich in raising 
wool. The flocks steadily increased 
in numbers and size, and of course 
the whole business was overdone. 
There came a time when there was a 
surplus of sheep wool, and many lost 
money. The reaction which followed 
set many against sheep, and there 
are some who cannot be induced to 
own a flock again because of their ill 
luck. Nevertheless, I feel convinced 
that we are all coming back to the 
sheep, not ona large scale, but usa 
necessary part of all good farming. 
There is something attractive about 
a good flock of sheep on the farm, 
and every boy should be brought up 
so that he can hive the care of such 
animals. He will learn much about 
them that in later life will benefit 
him. The fiock of sheep will not 
only pay for themselves directly in 
their wool and mutton, but they will 
indirectly benefit the land and crops. 
They are of inestimable value in the 
clover and grass pastures, and even 
in the orchard where their little teet 
will press down the gruss roots so 
the soil will cling better to them. 
Under proper handling it costs little 
to keep a small flock of sheep on the 
general farm, and they return enough 
to more than puy. The wool should 
more than pay good interest on the 
investment and something over in 
the shape of wages for the cwner. 
Then the lambs and mutton, whether 
shipped to market or killed for home 


use, must count as clear gain. 
W.E Epwarps. 


—w se ee 


THE BEST DISEASE PREVENTIVE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Not a little of the loss in cuttle 
and sheep raising comes from dis- 
eases. Some times these do not kill, 
but they reduce the size of the ani- 
mal and the quulity of the meat and 
wool, so that the loss is almost as 
real as if death had come. In the 
case of poultry they cease to lay 
eggs, and become unprofitable, eut- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


'and inexpensive food for hens and | 


other animals. The new mammoth 
Russian sunflower seed, 
much larger seed, and contuins more 


which is a! 


egg forming materiul than the com- | 


mon sunflower is the best kind to 
Putin drills two feet apart 
und eig.:t inches in the drill 
when well started, thin out every 
other stalk, Then cut the side sprigs 
and throw all the force of the plant 
into one large head. Sunfluwerscan 


plant. 


be grown everywhere on rich soil} 


and it is yet to become one of the 
reguiar fattening foods, not only for 
hen-, but for sheep, hors:s and neat 
istock. Grow a lot of sunflowers, 


ithe animals are kept. 


aad | 


|of treatment. 


ing up more than they make. Sreep 
will some times when suffering from 
diseases of the skin produce such a 


| small quantity and quality of wool 


that it brings mersly nominal prices 
in the market, und swine and cattle 
suffering from any of the common 
diseases simple refuse to grow for 
weeks and moths atatime. This 


If |loss through sickness and disease is 


some times s0 great thut a grower 
might become ulmist bankrupt in 
one or two seasons, und yet not lose 
by ‘actual death a single unimal. 
Natarally the question of combat- 
ing diseuse and keeping it from the 
flock or herd is ver’ important, and 
any of the contagious or infectious 
diseases that ran through flocks of 
animals ure drenaded with good ren- 
Immunity trom these d'seases 
comes through two simple metheds 
They are preventive 
rather than carutive The first step 
isto study, the sanitary conditions 
of barn, pen, stubles and fields where 
See to it that 
these ure nil clean and sweet and free 


son. 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8, 
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‘Tam INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF STATE Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Prozressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
nao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
gromote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
srue to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
spenk with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impurtially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10. 1886 
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We invite correspondence, news items, su 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, ultry raising, stock breeding, a 
ing. horticulture and“garding; woman’s work, 
liternture, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the, famil Pye pape i 

ubiic matters, current events, political ques- 
ons and principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 
@ixcussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 


Address all business correspondence to and 
make money orders payable to“THE PROGRES- 
31VE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 
odividual connected with the paper. 
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Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Ailianee. 





i ISCONTINU ANCES—Responsibile subscrib- 

ere will continue to receive this Journal until 
tue publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
inue. when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
1o not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


eS Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 














Jol. A. H. Belo, who died a few 
dats ago, hud been so long identified 
with the interests of the ‘‘Lone Star 
State’? that many North Carolinians 
had doubtless lost sight of him and 
his work The old North State 
Claims him, however, and we have 
aright to be proud of his brilliant 
Cureer as a journalist. 


Miss Fannie E. 8. Heck, of Ral- 
eigh, deserves the thanks of the peo 
ple of the entire State for her effec- 
tive work in behalf of public educua- 
tion. She writes the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction that she 
has made arrangements to have fifty 
public schools continued after the 
ending of the regular terms, by vol- 
untcer teachers. She hus done the 
Stute a great service. 


The East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention and Farmers’ Institute will 
hold its twenty sixth annual meeting 
at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, on May 21, 22 and 23. 
Heretofore, these meetings have 
proved of immense value to Tennes- 
see und to the entire South, and the 
program tor this year isso attractive 
thut an even greater meeting than 
that of 1900 is confidently antici- 
pated. 


The Tarboro Southerner of a few 
days ago said: “At Landrum, Ruth- 
erford county, two negro boys and 
Hurrison Durham, the 11-year-old 
son of a distiller, got into a quarrel, 
Harrison pulled a revolver and fired 
on the negroes. One of them got a 
shotgun and emptied both barrels 
into Harrison’s body. He died in 
stuntly. In spite of his extreme 
youth, it is said that Harrison drank 
like an old toper, and always carried 
a pistol." And yet we sometimes 
heur it said that North Carolina does 
not need a reformatory for youthful 
criminals ! 

Sometime ago a prominent educe- 
tor spoke of the great work which 
our very wealthy men are doing in 
endowing colleges and universities. 
Without the accumulation of vast 
fortunes, he thought, this good work 
would not have been done. This is 
as far from truth as any idea cun 
well be. The correct view of the 
matter is well set forth in this para 
graph from our bright contemporary, 
Charity and Children: “A thou 
sand dollars from a thousand men 
and women to any worthy vause, is 
worth far more than the same 


‘amount from one man. If giving 


enriches the soul, which it undoubt- 
elly does, the lurger the number of 
givers, the happier and better the 
commonwealth.’’ 





GOV. AYCOCK ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


In our last issue we gave our opin 
ion of the action of Gov. Candler, of 
Georgia, in giving out an abusive 
and ill-tempered interview in regard 
to the Ogden party of Northerners 
who attended the Winston-Salem 
Educational Conference and visited 
other pointsintheSouth. Instrik- 
ing contrast is this sane and manly 
letter of Gov. Aycock to the New 
York Herald on the same subject: 

‘‘Their visit was a great pleasure 
to us and will be of incalculable bene 
fit. They could not have come at a 
better time. We are in this State in 
the midst of an educational revival. 
We favor universal education and 
intend to accomplish it. If our 
friends in the North, earnest men 
and women, choose to aid us in our 
great work, we shall receive their 
aid with gratitude. If they with- 
hold assistance we shall nevertheless 
do the work which lies before us. 
We need help, but we can do the 
work unaided and will rather than 
humiliate ourselves. Speaking for 
North Curolina, I declare our pur. 
pose to be to move to the front in 
educational matters. Asto the ne- 
gro we shall do our fullduty by him. 
We are willing to receive aid for his 
education, but without aid we shall 
in the long run teach him. Heis 
with us to stay. His destiny and 
ours is so interwoven that we cannot 
help ourselves up without at the 
same time lifting him. What we 
want of Northern people of right 
thought and upright intention, more 
than all their money, is a frank re- 
cognition of this undeniable fact and 
we will do the rest.”’ 


a 


RURAL FREE DELIV: RY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
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Our cortemporary, the News and 
Observer, takes the figures regarding 
rural free delivery which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer obtained from Su- 
perintendent A. W. Machen, and 
grows furious over the alleged dis- 
crimination against North Carolina. 
| Asa matter of fact, there has been 
no discrimination against this State. 
We haven’t a larger number of 
routes simply because until a few 
months ago we had failed to ask for 
a larger number of suitable routes. 
As Congressman Pou has explained, 
the postoffice department cannot give 
immediate attention to single appli- 
cations, but tukes them up by dis- 
triots, and North Carolina will soon 
be reached. 

These 53 applications from this 
State huve not been long pending. 
Until The Progressive Farmer took 
up the matter a year ago and urged 
its importance in a series of editorial 
articles the newspaper reading people 
of North Carolina knew little about 
the system ; and we predict that the 
majority of the applications now 
pending were raised by Progressive 
Farmer readers. If all the news. 
pavers in the State had given the 
sume attention to the subject, North 
Carolina too might number her 
routes by hundreds. 

We think we can assure those in 
terested that North Carolina appli. 
cations will be acted upon with as 
much speed as is possible. In the 
meantime let every other neighbor- 
hood desiring rural free delivery 
make known its wishes to those in 
authority. 

It is rumored in Raleigh, Monday, 
6th, that the Penitentiary Board has 
rescinded its former action giving 
Mr. E. L. Travis, as chairman, a 
salary of $1,800 per year. In this 
they have done well. As yet, no 
superintendent has been elected. 





WHERE SOME OF OUR MONEY GOES. 


The Progressive Farmer, as its 
readers know, is a temperance paper. 
With the lights before us, we could 
not be otherwise, whatever the loss. 
We therefore invite attention to the 
following figures, which weclip from 
the Kinston Free Press. They de- 
mand the serious attention of all 
good citizens: 

‘‘For the year 1900, the American 
people spent the immense sum of 
, $1, 9,553,787 for alcoholic drink , 
‘The annual expenditure of the 
ichurches ot the United States was 
| $296,057,300. The cost of drink 
|amounts to about $15.17 per capita 
|for a year. If North Carolinians 
| consume the average this State ex- 
pends $32,340,000 per annum for in- 

toxicants. We spend about $2,000,- 
| 000 for education. 
| that we have so many illiterates in 
| North Carolina? 
that our insane asylums and poor 
| houses -are filling up? Is it any 
wonder that crime increases?” 





Is it any wonder | 


Is it any wonder | 


NORTH CAROLINA JOURNALISM. 


Mr. R. F. Beasley, who made the 
Greensboro Telegram one of the 
brightest and most influential dailies 
in the State, has resigned as editor 
that paper, and will hereafter edit 
the Monroe Journal, of which he is 
proprietor. We wish him success in 
his new field. 

You may not agree with every- 
thing said by Mr. W. E. Abernethy, 
of the Morganton Herald, but it is 
an undeniable fact that with his 
courage and his unique style, he is 
making one of the brightest of North 
Carolina papers. 

We regret to lose Rev. James 
Willson fromthe ranks of North 
Carolina journalism. His paper, the 
Statesville Christian Herald, was not 
a pretentious one, but in its sphere 
it exerted great influence for good. 


Trucking cropsin the East need 
ruin badly. Peas and strawberries 
are being shipped. 
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PROGRESS OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE: 





In an article by agricultural statis- 
tician Powers, of the Census Bureau, 
in a recent issue of the Manufac- 
turer’s Record, the following sug: 
gestive, and, to many people, sur- 
prising statements were made: 

“The fourteen Southern States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia—in 1890 
contained a total population of 19,- 
370,094. In 1900 that population was 
23,271,689. The ten years witnessed 
an increase of 3,901,595, or 201 per 
cent. Thecorresponding percentage 
of increase for the other States and 
Territories was 21.7, and for the 
nation as a whole, 21. For the 
Northern States nearly if not quite 
80 per cent. of the increased popula- 
tion were located in cities, villages 
and hamlets, and only about 20 per 
cent. were domiciled upon the farms. 
In the Southern States the move- 
ment of population was of the oppo- 
site character. The gain in rural 
population, that is outside of cities, 
villages and hamlets, constituted 65 
per cent., while that of the cities, 
villages and hamlets, or urban pop- 
ulation, was only 35 per cent. of the 
total increase. The rural population 
of the Southern States increased 
from 15,127,555 in 1890 to 17,768,279 
in 1900. This was an addition of 
2,640,724 or 17.4 per cent., or nearly 
the sume as that of the total popula- 
tion. In the other States and Terri- 
tories the percentage of growth in 
rural population is given as only 
9.2. The gain in rural population in 
those States, from 20,687,453 in 1890 
to 22,596,334 in 1900, includes all the 
reporte: increase in the incorporated 
townships in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, many of which con- 
tain fair-sized cities and villages. If 
the census statistics in these latter 
States were reported on the same 
basis as in the Southern States, the 
increase in the rural population in 
the Northern and Western States 
would unquestionably be not 9.2 per 
cent., but less than 7 percent. The 
reiative addition to the rural or agri 
cultural population in the South 
was, therefore, more than twice that 
in the North and West. That popu- 
lation increased during the decadein 
every one of the Southern States. 

“Of vhe fourteen States mentioned, 
Virginia re «istered the smallest rela- 
tive increase. Its percentage of 
gain was 7.3. This seems small in 
comparison with the corresponding 
percentage of Florida or Texas, and 
yet it was substantially the same as 
that of the Northern and Western 
States as a whole, and of those States, 
ten—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska 
and Kansas—had a smaller rural 
population in 1900 thanin 1890. The 
net gain in the rural population of 
the fourteen States was 2,640,724, 
whiie that for tae other States and 
Territories was only 1,908,881. If 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory are 
included for the Southern States, as 
they are in nearly all official publi- 
cautions, and allowances made for the 
inclusion in Massachusettes and 
Rhode Island or urban populations 
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IN THIS NUMBER. 

Mr. McAulay believes in ‘‘a little 
farm well-tilled.’”’ Messrs. McAulay 
and Cates are both young men, and 
we are glad to number them among 
our correspondents. We are sure 
that our older rexders have enjoyed 
their arguments on the question of 
‘Jarge vs small farms.”’ 

‘The Farm Sign Works’’ is the title 
of a very suggestive article by an 
Illinois farmer. If you are not 
afraid of new ideas, it will probably 
be of value to you. There are peo- 
ple in all professions, however, who 
seem to believe that to get out of old 
ruts in any degree would be as dan- 
gerous as entering a lion’s den. If 
there were no other kind of people, 
we would still be living as our an- 
cesters did in the days of Abraham. 

Brovum corn has paid well for some 
years past. Dr. Lewis and Corres. 
ponding Editor Irby discuss this 
subject elsewhere in this issue. 

Though rather new to many South- 
ern farmers, rape has been grown in 
the North and West for many years 
and with marked success. Our North 
Carolina station has also grown it 
aud heartily recommends it. Try it 
—on a small scale, at first, until you 
learn the best methods of cultivat- 
ing and feeding. The article from 
Professor Henry on page 1 may help 
you. Several subscribers have asked 
us to tell them where to purchase 
seed. Two well-known and reliable 
seedsmen have advertised the seed 
in ourcolumns. Read the advertise- 
ments; they are inserted for your 
benefit. 

Mr. Blacknall’s article will inter- 
est strawberry growers. We should 
like to hear from more of our berry 
growers and truckers. Thousands 
of them read The Progressive Far- 
mer, but only a few of them are 
among our correspondents. 

The wheat hay question was dis- 
cussed ina number of Southern peri- 
odicals a year ago. The Southern 
Planter’s opinion may be of some 
interest. 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Good Manners and True Polite- 
ness’’ is clipped from Mrs. Clement 
Farley’s department of the Ledger 
Monthly. The Ledger is one of the 
best of the dollar magazines, and no 
periodical has a more ably conduc- 
ted girls’ department. 

Perhaps you think it all nonsense, 
but as a matter of fact there is 
much sound philosophy in Josh Bil 
lings’ bit of verse on page 4, em. 
phasizing as it does the importance 
of industry, cheerfulness, (for who 
that is not cheerful can ‘‘sleep 
hard all nite?’’) economy and so- 
briety. With these four virtues the 
farmer will certuinly ‘‘get rich’’ in 
a happy and independent life if not 
in wordly possessions. 

With pleasure we welcome Dr. 
Alexander's return to our columns. 
Our readers still remember his ex- 
cellent review of nineteenth cen 
tury events. 

‘The Grievance of an Authoress”’ 
will call up a troop of motley rem- 
iniscences in the minds of any edi- 
tor who reads it. We hada similar 
experience two weeks ago when one 
of our compositors carelessly dumped 
the concluding lines of a joke into 
the middle of a letter to ‘‘Aunt Jen- 
nie.”” Our readers were probably 
mystifled by Mrs. J. L. D.'8 “‘scra 
ping’’ experience ; this explains. 

In a later issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer we propose publishing 
in full Dr. Charles W. Dabney’s 
article on *‘Education and Produc. 
tion’? to which allusion is made on 
page 5. It should be carefully 
studied by all that are interested, or 
should be interested, in education. 

* * * * * * 

On page 6 we have the conclusion 
of the article on ‘‘Agricultural Or- 
ganizations in France.’’ This should 
be read in all the farmers’ clubs in 
the country and by all farmers that 
do not now reslize the value of or- 
ganization. 

7 * * * * * 

And now a word as to the progress 
of the world as shown by our news 
columns: 

We are again told that the Filipino 
rebellion is nearing its end, and this 
time the statement seems worthy of 
some confidence. Still it may be 





in township reports, it will be found 
that the relative increase in the} 
Southern agricultural population in 
ten years is about four times that of | 
the remainder of the nation. With | 
| such a lurge actual and relative gain 
in rural population, the student of | 





;soctal and economic subjects is at | 
once made aware of the enormous 
'strdes in the development of the 
|; agricultural resources of the South 
jin the closing ten years of the cen 
| tury.’’ 


| 


| well to take the report with a grain 


of salt. 

The far West is not growing so 
rapidly as formerly, the Census Bu- 
reuu informs us. We predict that 
in this decade Oklahoma will show 


| by far the greatest per cent. growth 


in population. 

A monument to Henry Timrod 
was unveiled im Charleston last 
week. He was one of the greatest of 
Southern poets. In our next issue 








we expect to publish his famous 
poem, ‘“‘Carolina.”’ 

The political pot is boiling with 
unusual heat in the Palmetto State, 
where McLaurin’s independent 
movement seems to be gaining 
strength. If successful, there, it 
will doubtless spread to all parts of 
the South; hence, thoughtful men 
in all parts of the country aer watch- 
ing it with interest. 


* * * * * * 





In our correspondence department, 
Messrs. Ranes and E. H. 8. discuss 
some of the topics of the time. We 
should like to have a large number 
of such letters each week. 

GROWING BROOM CORN IN NORTH 

CAROLINA. 





A note from Dr. R. H. Lewis on 
page 1 reminds us of the importance 
of this crop. 

Of course, itis known that several 
factories have failed in this State in 
their efforts to build up this indus- 
try, but that is no sign it cannot be 
madea success. If the farmers will 
raise the broom corn they could ship 
the straw and get a reasonably good 
price. If they sold to some home 
factory they could get very paying 
prices. Of course, we cannot always 
expect ten cents per pound, as was 
paid some time ago, but it can be 
raised at four to five cents or more 
per pound and make a fair profit in 
the transaction. The machinery is 
cheap and business easily learned, so 
if they cannot sell to a factory near 
by, they can start one. 

The crop is easily grown. Should 
be planted on very rich bottom 
land if possible. Put stable manure 
on broadcast and then plow deep 
with two-horse plow, harrow thor- 
oughly, and lay off in rows four 
feet apart. Putin a complete fer- 
tilizer .t the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre. Ridge on this slightly by tak- 
ing off all the teeth of the cultiva- 
tor except the two rear ones, and 
close it up so that they will be one 
foot apart. If aseed drill is con- 
venient sow on this ridge at the rate 
of 5 pounds per acre. If sowed by 
hand, open a shallow furrow in the 
ridge with a hoe, drill the seed with 
the hand, and cover with rake to the 
depth of one inch. Cultivate as 
you would sorghum or corn. Thin 
out to one stalk every foot. 

Just before the seeus begin to 
ripen bend Gown the heads at the 
first joint below the heads, and within 
two days cut off the stems within 
five inches of the heads. Lay them 
on a rack under a shed, or, in a barn 
in layers not deeper than six inches. 
Allow them to remain in this condi- 
tion until dry, being careful that 
they do not mould. Try to pre- 
serve the rich green color. Allow 
no sunshine, as that turns it yellow. 

Take off the seed with «a machine 
made for the purpose, which is a 
revolving dram thickly set with 
spikes. Put in bales of about 150 
pounds, whether to be shipped or 
delivered ut a home factory. About 
1,000 pounds per acre can be expec- 
ted, and at four cents that would be 
$40. B. Tf. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


SoOILING, ENSILAGE, AND STABLE CON 
STRUCTION. By Frank Sherman 
Peer. With illustrations. Pub 
lished by M. F. Mansfield, New 
York and London. 

This is a readable little book, in 
which the author expresses his ear- 
nest desire for his fellow tarmers to 
improve their methods by adopting 
the system he has found profitable. 
There is considerable to be com. 
mended in it and some things which 
could be better handled elsewhere. 
The author should have revised and 
corrected the tables of his first edi- 
tion, and put his sentences and para 
graphs into correct English. The 
extract about the foreign born citi- 
zens ought to have been extended 
into a magazine criticism of the gen- 
eral land laws and policy of the 
United States rather than to have 
marred the subject for which this 
book is of value to farmers and their 
sons. The American greed to secure 





the ‘passage money’’ is rather to | 
blame for opening up many a square | 
mi e of Western tarming lands, aided | 
by possibly a mistaken liberality on 
the part of our government. While 
we believe in calling things by right | 
names we also believe in going back | 
to those who are responsible and 
wish our author would take up this | 
subject where it would be in place, | 
and bring it so prominently before | 
American legislutors that the rush 
ing of public land into competition 

would be suspended until needed by | 
areal call for more products of the 
soil than present areas in cultivation | 


—= 


can produce. But this may nes ts 


terest some readers. 

We commend the soilin 
and what the author has w; 
in this book in regard to its use but 
in some places would need to oon 
tion some of the estimates and state, 
ments. We believe on the whole the 
book will do good, but cannot refrain 
from the belief that some of it, per. 
haps not the least will come from 
students of agriculture Studying it 
in comparison with other works and 
comparing statements and estimates 
made, with what they know by ex. 
perience. 


Every young farmer and every 
other who is at all anxious to learn 
more about growing more crops, to 
feed more cattle, should read about 
soiling and study the object from 
Mr. Peer’s standpoint. Especially 
should North Carolina and Other 
South Atlantic slope farmers Study 
the subject of feeding more and bet. 
ter stock on similar areas than they 
are now doing. 


The Thinkers, 


THE POWER OF MONOPOLY. 
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When the construction of the rey. 
enue act was under discussion in the 
Senate it was argued that certain 
taxation should not be imposed be. 
cause the taxed parties would so in. 
crease the price of the commodity 
sold as to make the people pay the 
tax. The argument against the 
proposed measure was submitted in 
behalf of the peeple. We do notre. 
call the details of the matter, but we 
do recall thatit was said in debate 
that the Standard Oil Company would 
incres se the price of its oil and there. 
by make the buyers of it bear the 
burden of taxation. The item of 
the act bore directly on this great 
corporation- We refer to the matter 
for another illustration of the strides 
and power of trusts in our country. 
See how their influence stalks in our 
legislative assemblies and without 
lobbying defies the law-makers. 
There must be immunity from tuxa. 
tion or bear greater burdens in the 
way of increased prices for what 
they sell, and they control the sale 
of what people must buy. Their 
sway has co:ve to be imperious. Al. 
ready the pains of tyranny are felt. 
Who can tell where it all will end? 
As this part of the revenue act 
act adopted by our General Assem- 
bly was stricken out through fear, 
sono doubt has many another law- 
making body in the land been ter- 
rorized into obedience to the unex- 
pressed wishes of these gigantic 
powers that have grown up among 
us in later years. We get a pro- 
phetic glimpse of what other and 
greuter powers are yet to be con 
fronted and suffered in the fact that 
a steel trust has lately been char- 
tered with a corporate capital of 
over a billion dollars. Herein is one 
of the perils of the future. Will it 
lead to a revolution of violence and 
blood?—Lumberton Robesonian. 
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OUR RICHEST MEN. 

In his book, “Evolution ofChristian- 
ity,’’ Lyman Abbott calls attention 
to the fact that there are men living 
to-day, and not old men either, who 
have more wealth than Adam would 
have had if he had lived to the pres 
ent time and had laid by one hun- 
dred dollars a day every working 
day since his time, not counting in- 
terest. Dr. Abbott wrote this sev- 
eral years ago and other calculations 
may now be made. Mr. JohnD. 
Rockefeller, only a few years since 4 
poor man is according to present ac- 
count, as rich a man to-day as Adam 
would have been had he lived till the 
present and saved $150.00 a,day over 
and above expenses. Nor is this all. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s increase is said 
to be sixteen million dollars a yeat 
and during the past year stocks that 
he owns in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany have increased in value ninety- 
five million dollars. That is to say, 
if Mr. Rockefeller had had to count 
his money in five dollar notes as fast 
asit came to him the past year he 
would have been the hardest worked 
man in the United States and would 
today be a physical and nervous 
wreckfrom Over-work. 

Yet Mr. Rockefeller has done jast 
what about twenty million other 
men in the United States would lov® 
to have done. It is not Mr. Rocke 
feller that is so much at fault. The 
very men who censure him most 
would, with opportunity, do just 
what he has done. It is the ec 
nomic conditions under which such 
is possible, and not the individual 
who uses that condition, that ist 
fault.—Christian Sun. 
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pom CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








ms of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 
pr. Crrus Thompson, ex-Secretary | 
will move back to Onslow 


Ite 


of State, 
gounty to live. 

Geo. Hood, a lawyer and member 
of the Legislature, has been nomi- 
nated by the Democrats for mayor 
of Gol lsboro. 

It is rumored that Mr. Ben Duke 
will move his family from Durham 
to New York city and make the 
metropolis his home. 

After June 1, all mixed trains, 
carrying freight and passengers, are 
required to comply with the ‘Jim 
Crow’’ car law and provide separate 
compartments for whites and ne- 
groes. 

{wo more schools in Beaufort 
county have raised the necessary ten 
dollars, to secure a library, namely 
the white school at the Head of 
Pungo, und the one including Pine 
town, says the Washington Gazette. 

Mayor McCall, of Charlotte, has 
appointed Mr. F. M. Shannonhouse 
recorder of that city. The office of 
recorder was created by the Legisla 
ture and all cases will be tried before 
the recorder instead of before the 
mayor. 

There have been early shipments 
of track received here from points 
on the Atlantic Coast Line. Lettuce 
and uspuragus have bean ready for 
the murket some duys exurlier thun 
from this vicinity, from points near 
Jacksonville and below. Of course 
the difference of latitude is some. 
thing, but the proximity to the coast 
and the sandy soil are also advan- 
tageous to the truckers.—Newbern 
Journal. 

Lumberton Robesonian : The woods 
near Pates were fired by uspark from 
a Seaboard engine Saturday and con- 
siderable loss of timber resuited, 
and one dwelling came near being 
burned. peveral fires from ihe same 
cause have lately occurred along this 
section of the road.——Many of our 
farmers in different sections are 
plowing up and replanting corn and 
cotton, which has been mude neces- 
cary by the unusual spring season. 

Mrs. Surah Bean, who lives near 
Lenoir, will soon be 107 years old 
She wus never sick a day in her life 
until about two weeks ago when she 
lost her eyesight. She iscutting her 
third set of teeth. She never wore 
Spectacles. She has living 78 chil- 
dren, grandchildren, great grand- 
children und great great grand- 
children. Since her birfh she has 
lived where she now is. She went 
away irom home once in her life 75 
years ugo.-.-Ex. 

Grand Secretary Woodell has com 
pleted the annual report on the 
Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, to be 
submmitted to it May 14th at Ashe- 
ville It shows 125 lodges, an in- 
Crease of 13 over last report; mem- 
bership 7,113, an increase of 1,592; 
number of members relieved 984; 
expenied in relief $12,954; receipts 
of subordinate lodges $41,475, an in- 
Crease of $3,326 ; net assets of subor- 
dinate lodges $103,726. Allshow the 
greatest increase on record. 

Chatham Record: The increased 
appropriations made by our Legisla- 
ture are utterly insignifi.ant when 
Compared with the appropriations 
mude by Congress. Where the Legis 
lature appropriated thousands of dol- 
lars Congress appropriated millions 
The appropriations made by Con- 
gtess umount to about two million 
dollars a day—being over seven hun- 
dred million a year—while the ap- 
Propriations made by our Legislature 
‘re only about a million and a half- 
for a whole year. 

Raleigh Post: The Supreme Court 
has declared an actof the recent 
Legislature unconstitutional. Jus 
tice Walter Clark wrote the opinion 
of the court decluring the act uncon- 
Stitutional, and it was concurred in 
In by all the justices of the court. 
The court held that Judge George A. 
Jones, the newly appointed judge of 
the Sixteenth Judicial district, could 
hot hold court in the Fifteenth dis- 
trict as created and provided by the 
act, for the reason that the act creat- 
ing the sixteen new districts does not 
8° into effect until July 1. 

In the increase of the regular army 
& number of official positions have 
sae allot d to North Carolina. The 

ving gentlemen, who have 
sae in either the regulars or the 
Mewes. have been appointed to 
T second lieutenantcies: John 

Oe cinliek, Goldsboro; Edward Hill, 
vrd; Robt. O. Patterson, Ashe- 


Intosh, Dickson A. Everett, John A. 
Wagner, Asheville; Bradley J. 
| Wooten, Wilmington; John S. E. 


lw 
| Young, Henderson.—Ex. 





ville; William D. Pritchard, eldest 
son of Senator Pritchard; William 
R. Beavers, Raleigh; Walter Mc- 





High Point Enterpise: Mr. Milt | 
Jones had something in his overcoat | 
pocket Monday which would have | 
made any one but a hewspaper man 
envious. It wasa lump of gold as 
large as an orange and weighed 6% | 
pounds. He had securedit from one | 
“clean up’? at Candor Notwith- 
Standing the cold wave and the storm 
for the past few days, it is the gen- 
eral report from the surrounding 
country that the fruit crop will not 
be very much damaged. The farm- 
ers tell us that this has been the 
most trying spell of weather they 
have experienced in years. 

Announcement is made that the 
commencement exercises of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Mechanica! Colleg> will take place 
May 26th, and will be heldin Raleigh 
at the Academy of Music instead of 
at the college. ‘here are 26 mem-' 
bers of the graduating class and the 
foliowing six young men have been 
selected by the faculty as hono? 
graduates to deliver addreses on that 
occasion: Fred Bonitz, of Wilming- 
ton ; Fletcher Barnhardt,-of Stanley 
county ; William D. Faucett, of Hali- 
fax county ; Jesse J. Liles, of Wades- 
boro; Martin Kellogg, of Gautes 
county. 

Statesville Landmark: A Raleigh 
correspondent has been furnished by 
one of the directors of the pexsiten 
tiary a stutement of the condition of 
the affairs of that institution. He 
says: ‘I have to day completed the 
work of going over the books and ac- 
counts, inventory, etc , of the peni- 
tentiary and have made a full report 
to the Governor. Here is what I 
find: Assets, $76,000; debts, $40,000; 
available net assets, $36,000. ‘This is 
$33,000 less than W. H. Day’s re- 
port for January as superintendent 
showed.’’ This shows that the peni- 
tentiary lacks a good deal of being in 
good condition. 





The good people of Greensboro 
have become so disgusted with young 
men gathering in front of the 
churches on Sanday mornings be 
iore and aiter worship to sture at 
the girls as they go in and out of 
church, that they have enacted un 
ordinance making loitering in front 
of the churches on the Sabbath pun- 
ishable by a fine of $5. We need 
something of the same kind here. 
If it were the good looking young 
men of the city who insiston doing 
the staring act, it would not be so 
bad. The girls could stundit better. 
But its the class that have coun- 
tenance like sheep or calves after 
their heads have been skinned— 
enough to give a refined girl the 
jim jams.—Charlotte People’s Paper. 

Wilkesboro Chronicle: Ashe comes 
forward with something new for this 
section. In last week’s court there 
was a case of “‘blusphemy’’ and the 
parties submitted and puid the cost. 
This is the first case of the kind on 
record in this section, so far as we 
can learn. The parties loaded up 
with the liquid extract of corn and 
went to a mill pond on ‘*Hoss Creek”’ 
on Sunday and baptized each other 
as best they could under the circum- 
stunces. Their loud shouting and 
praying disturbed the neighbors and 
they were indicted for blasphemy. 
Biusphemyvy is not a statutory offense 
in this State but -t is a common law 
offense. It would probably be a 
good thing to make blasphemy a 
statutory offense for the accommoda- 
tion of our neighbor county, which 
delights in getting up something 
new. 

Raleigh Christian Advocate: Al 
though very little is being said on 
the subject, it is a significant fact 
that the United States Government 
is doing a good thing for North Caro 
lina in the establishment of a Bio- 
logical Laboratory on an island near 
Beaufort. The plant will cost $25,- 
000. It is said that there is a greater 
variety of murine life to be found in 
the waters around Beaufort than 
anywhere else in the United States. 
This laboratory willdo much to ad- 
vertise the marine resources of our 
State, and we regret that very little 
is being said by our people concern- 
ing this very commendable enter 
prise upon the part of the Govern- 
ment. Col. A. K. McClure says that 
North Carolina is one of the most 
wonderful States in the Union in 
point of resources and growth. 
When will our people begin to re- 
cognize the fact and not be ashamed, 
through mock modesty, to proclaim 
the fact? 


Kinston Free Press: We have 
been expecting it all the time, and at 
last the cluim is made that Funston 
has North Carolina blood in his 
veins. The Asheville Citizen is au- 
thority for the statement that the 
great grandmother of Gen. Funston 
was Margaret Boone Mitchel, who 
was born near King’s Mountain in 
1769 and was a niece of Daniel Boone. 
Her husband and father were soldiers 
in the Revolutionary war, and two of 
her sons were in the war of 1812. 
She had 28 grandsons and eight 
great grandsons in the civll war, and 
two great-grandsons in the Spanish- 
American war in the persons of Gen. 
Funston and Col. Mitchell. The two 
latter assisted in the capture of Agui- 
nuldo. Funston, therefore, has 
North Carollna blood in his veins 
and comes naturally by his fighting 
qualities. 


The News and Observer quotes 
Congressman E. W. Pou as saying: 
“T have received many letters about 
the free rural mail delivery and I 
am using every effort to have addi- 
tional routes established in this dis- 
trict. There are so many applica- 
tions from different sections that the 
Government is unable to send out 
special agents t. look after one place 
at a time. This district will be 
reached soon and I think I will be 
able to have established all the 
routes asked for. To obtain free 
rural delivery in any section, it is 
necessary for one hundred heads of 
families on the proposed route to ap- 
ply for it, and whenever a petition 
is sent me with these one hundred 
signatures I will strive to have the 
route established. I have in hand 
now three applications and I huve 
every assurance that the routes 
asked for willsoon be established.’’ 


The Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission decides that the through 
rates on lumber from Wilmingtor, 
N.C., to Philadelphia, Jersey City 
and Boston, so far as they exceed the 
-um of rates from Wilmington to 
Norfolk or Portsmouth, and from 
the latter points to the Northern 
cities mentioned are unjust and 
“wrongfully prejudical’ to Wilming- 
ton shippers. The case decided is 
the Holton Lumber Company aguinst 
the Wilminyton and Weldon Rail- 
road Company and others. It is 
held that such rates are in violation 
of section 1, 2 and 3 of theInter state 
Commerce Act. The Commission 
further decides that the rule that 
while the aggregate rate should in- 
crease, the rate per ton per mile 
should decrease as distance increases, 
is not required by the statute, and is 
subject to qualifications and excep- 
tions.—Biblical Recorder. 


At the State Christian Endeavor 
convention at Winston-Salem the an- 
nual report of the Secretary, Mrs. J. 
W. Petty, of Greensboro, showed 
that there ure 154 Christian Endeavor 
Societies in the Stute—115 Young 
People’s and 39 Juniors. The West 
minister Presbyterian Society at 
Charlotte supports a girl in the Res 
cue Home, a society in Raleigh pays 
fifty dollars towards the support of 
a ministerial student in Japan, be 
sides furnishing consecrated Chris- 
tian workers with convicts at the 
penitentiary. The largest society is 
at Elon college. It has 100 members. 
President Thaeler, in his unnual ad 
dress, referred to the earnest effort 
made by the Endeavorers to get the 
last legislature to establish a re- 
formatory for young criminals. 
While the effort was not crowned 
with success, President Thaeler sug. 
gested that the union will have an- 
other opportunity to work for a re- 
formatory when the general assem- 
bly meets. —Ex. 


Greensboro Telegram: If gamb- 
ling is not broken up in incorporated 
towns in North Carolina it will not 
hereafter be the fault of the law, 
but of officers of such towns. The 
late Legislature passed a very strin 
gent law which provides that the 
muyor of every incorporated city or 
town in North Carolina shall swear 
every policeman on each Monday 
morning. He shall ask the office if 
there has come to his knowledge 
during the week past the fact that 
any room for gambling was being 
conducted in the town or city of 
which he was an officer. If the 
officer shall answer in the affirma. 
tive or it shall be proven that he has 
known of such place or places and 
shall nave failed to report it, such 
officer shall be fined and rendered 
ineligible to office. The law also 
provides that any one who shall fur- 
nish drinks of any kind to such a 
place shall be fined $1,000 and im- 
prisoned six months, the double 


General News. 





TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE HOMELESS. 





Disastrous Fire in Jacksonville, Florida— 
Large Part of City Wiped Out—Loss 
$15,000,000. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 4.—The 
most disastrous fire in the history 
of this city began yesterday shortly 
after noon ina small factory, from 
a defective wire, according t) the 
best belief and burned for nearly 
ten hours. In that time a property 
damage estimated from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 was effected. 

According to the city map one 
hundred and thirty blocks were 
burned, many of them in the heart 
of the business and residence sec 
tion. The estimate of houses to the 
block is ten, hence 1,300 of them 
went up in smoke. Many of the 
finest public and private buildings 
were destroyed, including hotels, 
theatres, churches and residences. 
The situation is one approaching 
desolation ina large section of the 
city. 

Meetings of the city council, the 
commercial bodies and the charita 
ble institutions will be called this 
morning to devise ways and means 
for meeting the situation. It is not 
known yet if an appeal for help will 
be issued, though it is thought likely 
that the exigencies of the occasion 
will demand such action. It is hoped 
that an appeal can be avoided. 
Mayor Bowden this morning says 
the property loss will exceed fifteen 
million. Ten to fifteen thousand 
people are homeless. 
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THE REBELLION ALMOST OVER. 


There Now Remains in the Field in Luzon 
Only One Chief Whom the Americans Far- 
ticularly De.ire, Cailles, the Head Hunter. 
Wasnineton, May 1—Three im. 
portant cublegrams were received 
to-day at the War Department from 
General McArthur, at Manila. In 
the opinion of the officials the news 
contained in them mark the almost 
complete collapse of organized rebel- 
lion in the Philispines. The cable 
grams are as follows: 

‘“‘General Tinio surrendered with 
his command to-day at Sinait. He 
will deliver all men and guns in his 
command as soon as they can be 
gathered together. This completely 
pacifies the First Department, 
Northern Luzon, for many months 
the worst in Luzon.”’ 

“Colonels Ciprano Callao and 
Gregoric Katibauc, Malvara’s best offi- 
cers, surrendered to Colonel Jacob 
Kline at Lipa on April 28th with 23 
officers, 108 men and 86 rifles. Juan 
Blas Villamor and Abra surrendered 
at Banqued April 27th ; now engaged 
assembling scattered commands, de- 
livering arms. Aglipay, ex-priest, 
leader Ilocos, North Province Luzon, 
surrendered at Lucag, April 30.”’ 

Tinio is suid here to have been 
with Alejandrino, one of the highest 
officers in the insurrectionary force. 
He was commander of northern 
Luzon. Malvarus, whose colonels 
surrendered to Kline, also was one 
ot the best known Filipino leaders. 
He was Lawton’s most formidable 
foe, and communded the insurrec- 
tos ut the fight at Zupote river, the 
most serious battle fought in the 
Philippines. He was confined in 
southern Luzon, which never has 
been completely subjugated. 

It is said at the War Department, 
by officers recently back from the 
Philippines, that there now remains 
in the field in Luzon only only one 
chief whom they are particularly 
desirous of catching, namely, Cuailles, 
the head hunter. This man has vio- 
luted every rule of warfare and it 
is not expected thut he will be taken 
alive. 
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THE CENTRE OF POPULATION. 





It is Now Six Miles From Columbus, Ind, 

Having Moved 14 Miles in 10 Years. 

WasHINGTON, Muy 4.—The Cen- 
sus Bureau to day issued a bulletin 
announcing that the centre of popu- 
lation of the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska and recent territorial ac- 
cessions on June 1 lust, was 
six miles southeast of Columbus, 
Bartholomew county, in southern 
Indiana. 

In ten years the centre of popula- 
tion has moved westward tourteen 
miles and southward two and one 
half miles... This is the smallest 
movement ever noted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. It shows the popula- 
tion of the Western States has not 








DR. PARKHURST ON THE SOUTH. 





The Southern White Man Dislikes the 
Negro and Owns Up to It; the White 
Man in the North Dislikes Him and Lies 
About It—Negro Suffrage a Blunder. 


New York, April 30.—The Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst preached 
Sunday at the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, on topics conneo- 
ted with his recent trip South. He 
also mad? an incidental reply to 
Governor Candler, whois reported as 
having denounced those Northern- 
ers who took an interest in educa- 
tional matters in the South. Dr. 
Parkhurst said that the party of 
Northern people who recently made 
the trip referred to, did it not be- 
cause they had any special interest 
in the South as a distinct section, 
but because they were conscious of 
the unity which makes the North 
and South members of each other. 
The conference held at Winston- 
Salem, in North Carolina, he said, 
was characterized by the utmost 
frankness on both sides, and yet 
from first to last, not an embiitter- 
ing word was spoken. Referring to 
Governor Candler’s criticisms, Dr. 
Parkhurst said they would not have 
been made “had the Governor of 
Georgia,as did the Governor of North 
Carolina, come into direct touch with 
the personnel of the conference, or 
for five minutes respired the atmos- 
phere which the conference ex- 
haled.”’ 

Referring to the estimation in 
which the people of the South and 
those of the North hold the negro, 
Dr. Parkhurst said: *‘The South- 
ernor does not like the negro any 
better than the average Northerner 
does, but the two carry themselves 
toward the negro with just about 
the same amount of Christian con- 
sideration—only of the two, the 
Southern white man has perhaps 
this advantage, that he does not 
muke quite so flamboyant a pretense 
of loving the negro as his Northern 
conference does. The Southern 
white man dislikes the negro, and 
owns up to it. The white man in 
the North dislikes the negro and lies 
about it.”’ 

The preacher said further: ‘The 
indiscriminating act by which the 
negroes hud conferred upon them 
the right to vote, was one of those 
blunders that it is not easy to escape 
from after it is once committed, but 
which it would seem we ought to 
have had Northern statesmanship 
sufficiently intelligent to prevent. 

“The counsel that both thé North- 
ern and the Southern friends of the 
negro are now giving him is to keep 
quiet upon the whole matter, to 
keep out of politics; not to talk 
about the constitution ; not to insist 
upon his right, but to attend indus- 
triously to the work of getting him 
self well ready—which he is notnow— 
for what God and the country and 
the future may have in store for 
him.”’ 

Dr. Parkhurst closed by the fol- 
lowing general reference to present 
conditions among Southern people: 

“The South does not altogether 
love us, but no one there hates us 
nearly us much as it would be per 
fectly natural for them to bate us. 
They are all glad that slavery is 
done. They are all glud that they 
are inthe Union. They all glory in 
the flag, even while in tender be. 
reavement they lay flowers upon the 
graves of the Confederate dead. 
We belong to them and they belong 
tous, and every ceed of kindness 
wisely rendered, every word of sym- 
pathetic interest prudently spoken, 
every new commercial relation and 
every interchange of hospitalities 
discreetly arranged will be so much 
contribution to that perfect read- 
justment of relations which shall 
muke for the enrichment of our com 
mon history ”’ 
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MONUMENT TO TIMROD. 





Bronze Bust of the Southern Post Unveiled 
at Charleston. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., May 1.—The 
monument to Henry Timrod was un 
veiled in Washington Square this 
afternoon before a large assemblage 
It consists of a bronze bust in heroic 
size and panels by Valentine, of Vir- 
ginia, on a granite pedestal and base 
and isa notable triumph of the sculp 
tor’s art. ; 

The fund was raised by the sale of 
'an edi ion of four thousand copies of 
Timrod’s poems, prepared and sold 
by the Timrod Memorial Associa- 





increased as rapidly as in former de | 
cades. ‘he southward movement is 


Oklahoma and Texus; and the de- | 
creased movement to the large in- 








penalty being mandatory. 


North Atlantic States. 


tion, of which the Hon. W. A. 


| Courteuay, an old friend of the poet, 
. was 
due largely to the great increase in | spirit. The main features of the 
the population of Indian Territory, | ceremonies were a scholurly address 


the organizer and leading 


by Professor Thomas Della Terro on 
“South Cuarolina’s Debt to Henry 
Timrod,’’ and a spirited original 


crease in the population of the| poem recited by Henry Austin, of 


New York, 


PROF. HOLMES SPEAKS OF CONVICT 
LABOR ON NORTH CAROLINA ROADS, 


NrEw ORLEANS, April 30.—A per- 
manent organization of the Stute of 
Louisiana was created by the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association con- 
vention to-day. John Diamond. of 
New Orleans, was elected presii« nt. 
Professor Holmes, of North Cuaroli- 
na, told of the conditions existing in 
his State. In speaking of the em- 
ployment of convict labor on the 
roads, he said: ‘In our State we 
have come to the conclusion that 
when a man commits a crime he 
works an injury to his State and 
community and that such a person 
cannot do more to repair that in- 
jury than to be compelled to work 
upon ,the roads of his State or ccm- 
munity, and we have, therefore, en- 
acted such legislation to that end.”’ 
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MAN WITH A HOE. 





Another Political Appointment Made in 
South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., May 2.—The 
appointment to-day of George 8 Mc- 
Crary, aformer Democratic sheriff 
of Laurens county, to be chief 
deputy United States marshal is uc- 
cepted as an indication of wider 
development in the formaticn of the 
white Republican party in South 
Carolina. McCrary has never stood 
for the gold standard. He is a 
countryman who got in office when 
Tillman began his first campuiyn. 
Senator McLaurin, who is engi er- 
ing the new- movement, is sail to 
have urged the appointment of Mc- 
Crary for obvious reasons. The point 
is made that by giving representa- 
tion to the Tillmanites it will be 
possible to bring over many of Sen- 
ator Tillman’s staunch supporters 
and will give a better foundation tor 
the white organization. While muk- 
ing his first campaign for sheriff 
McCrary went through the farm 
section with a hoe and worked side 
by side with farmers while urging 
their support. This unique cam- 
paign scheme is believed to huve 
elected him. 
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A NEW PEANUT SCHEME. 

NorroLtk, May 1.—A corner in 
Spanish peanuts has been form: «i by 
parties interested in the Mills Nuv- 
elty company of Chicago. A train 
of fifty cars of peanuts left here to- 
day for that point to form a nucleus 
of the concern’s stock. The con- 
cern will operate thousands of auto- 
matic peanut vending machines 
throughout the country. It wiil be 
chartered in every State. The Vir- 
ginia concern was chartered to day 
with a capital stock of $100,000, 
Under the tremendous buying the 
price of Spanish nuts has gone sky. 
ward of late. The new concern uf- 
fords a new market for the peunut 
producers of the South and especiaily 
of Virginia. 
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SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

Phillips, the daring young Chi ‘ago 
speculator, cornered the corn market 
last week and forced the price on 
May corn to 58 cents, breaking a ten 
year’s record on prices. ° 

Dispatches from Jacksonville, Flu, 
Sunday, 5th, say that no lives were 
lost in the fire The burned district 
is over two miles long, and covers 
more than half of the business anu 
residence portion of the city. 

Mr. Bryan says in his paper, tha 
Commoner: ‘I am not planniny for 
another presidential nomination—if 
I were I would not be editing a p» yr ; 
it Iever become a candidate again 16 
will be because it seems neces-ury 
for the advancement of the princi})/es 
to which I adhere, and that does not 
now seem probable.”’ 


The trial of Capt. James C. Reed, 
former depot commissary at Mania, 
and who was arrested about a !urt- 
night ago for alleged particips tion 
in the commissary frauds, has be- 
gun, and bids fair to develop into a 
celebrated case. Capt. Reed is 
charged with soliciting and receiv- 
ing bribes and with official miscon- 
duct. 

The receipts of the government in 
the month of April were $47,767,351, 
an increase of $2,728,525 over those 
for the same month last year, und 
the expenditures were $41,968,215, 
un increase of $1,064,318; leaving a 
surplus of $5,799,426, against $4,135,- 
000 for the same month last year, 
For the ten months ended Aprii 3, 
the receipts show an increase of §10,- 
497,899 compared with the same 
months of the previous fiscal yeur, 
and the expenditures an increase of 








$20,923,732. 
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The Progressive Farmer, May 7, 1901. 








_The Home Circle. 


SPRINGTIME DOWN SOUTH 





The red-bird’s in the blossoms, an’ the mockin’-bird is jest 

A-reelin’ off the music at his level singin’ best! 

From the branches that were barren you can hear the jay-birds call, 
An’ the blossoms in bright showers are a-fallin’ over all! 


For it’s springtime down South— 
Oh, it’s springtime down South ! 


An’ your sweethearts lips are leanin’ to kiss the rose’s mouth ! 


No frost now in the furrows, the winter time was brief ; 


The seed is climbin’ sunward an’ dr 


exumin’ of the sheaf ; 


The green is on the meadows, an’ the color’s on the cloa, 


An’ all the dew-bright violets send 


For it’s springtime down South— 
Oh, it’s springtime down South! 


messages to God. 


An’ your sweetheart’s lips are leanin’ to kiss the rose’s mouth! 


Allin the happy weather—birds in 


the bloomin’ trees, 


The !ull song 0’ the locust—the hum o’ honey-bees ! 


Seems like the weary winter we ne 
For the world is like a picture set i 


For it’s springtime down South— 
Oh, it’s springtime down South! 
An’ your sweetheart’s lips are leani 


ver—vnever knew, 
na frame o’ blue! 


n’ to kiss the rose’s mouth! 


—Frank L, Stanton, in Collier's Weekly. 


GOOD MANNERS AND TRUE POLITENESS. 


Let us begin by convincing our 
selves that no one can be truly well- 
bred and entirely courteous who is 
selfish. To cease from struggling 
for our own advantage and striving 
to secure the best of everything is 
the very corner stone of true polite 
ness 

The next foundation for perfect 
good manners lies in being always 
courteous; just as careful at home 
asin company of strangers. That 
which we only use occasionally we 
are never sure of ; we want to realize 
that we have to act from principle 
and never violate it before we can 
rest satisfied that our manners are 
truly good. 

Very often a young girl who has 
not been able to see much of the 
world and is not in contact with 
those whom wealth and travel have 
mude familiar with the usages of the 
most polished circles, wishes from 
the bottom of her heart that she had 
some one to tell her what was ‘‘the 
correct thing to do.”’ 

Of course, there are certain for- 
mulities which can only be under- 
stood by contact with the places and 
things to which they apply, but for 
the general conduct of our lives the 
highest form of courtesy and the 
one which always compels respect 
and often wins love, is to seek the 
comtort and pleasure of others in 
preference to our own. The best 
munners are taught in the school of 
heart. 


WHERE TO BEGIN. 





If at home there arte especially 
comtortable seats—pleasunt places 
where the light falls delightfully on 


|customers, whether it is behind a 


counter, in a fitting-room, in a milli- 
ner’s shop, or wherever else the 
woman who has a want encounters 
another who can supply it. 


These | 


of these under-waists one may also 
have a freshly laundered lining to 
silk waists and save them from soil- 
ing. 

Flower boas are among the very 
| way, but the effect is often deeper | latest things in neck trimming, and 
‘and more lasting than we imagine. | yery dainty and spring-like they are 
| Says an English writer : One of the prettiest is made of 


| BECAUSE OF THE COURTEOUS WORD. 





| It takes but an instans to speak the 
| pleasant, courteous word of thanks 
| to those who have servek us in any 





| too. 


| Iremember seeing a weary-faced | white silk poppies with their petals | 


|man inthe Army and Navy Stores | of delicate tints. 
| serving a very gentle and pretty wo- | finished with long ends of accordion 
| man, for whom he had evidently been | plaited chiffon having an edge of 
| taking a great deal of trouble. As  petuls—or with numberless bows and 
ishe left, she looked at him with «| ends of narrow satin ribbon on which 
sunny smile. ure tied buds and leaves of the flower 
‘*] thank you so much for all your) ysed in the neck piece. Then too 
trouble,’’she said. ‘‘And may Iwish | there are huge crush pink roses and 
you a very hapyy Christmas?” buds all in silk. These are beautiful 
The man colored with pleasure. | ydornments for midsummer gowns of 
| When she moved away, his whole | jjght color and airy substance.—Ma- 
| look had lifted and lightened. | thilde Verlet in May Ledger Monthly. 
| We may not be able to help others | 
| in great ways, but we can all afford 
| the pleasure and help that is con- | 
| vey ed by the courteous, kindly ac | If people understood how valuable 
| knowledgment of a service done for as a medicine blackberry juice—not 
| us —Young People’s Weekly. | wine—is, they would bestir them- 
| ee | selves to preserve aS much as possi- 
| ble. Inall summer complaints its 
| equal cannot be found as a food and 
Assistant Attorney-General Beck | medicine. I have known many chil 


| Says that Philedelphianms are not so | gren’s lives to be saved by it. There 
| 
| 


es 


BLACKBERRY JUICE. 





TOO LATE, 





slow in the game of politics as New| ure two ways of keeping: One is 


Yorkers seem to think. He relates | canning the berries and straining it 


Some of these are | 


that a man who had rendered the 
party much service went to Govern- 
or Beaver, of Pennsylvania, and 
asked for a position as janitor in the 
state-housg. 

The governor said to him, ‘‘You 
are an excellent man, but the posi- 
tion is filled.’’ 

The politician, very disconsolate, 
~wandered ulong the banks of the Sus- 
quebannu. He saw a body brought 
from the water, and to his surprise 
he saw that it was that of the man 
who had been appointed to the place 
that he wanted. He did not lose any 
time, but ran to the governor and 
said he wanted the place. 

The governor replied, blandly, 
‘There is no vacancy.’’ 

‘*But,’’ says the applicant, ‘‘I saw 
that man taken out of the water !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Governor Beaver ; 
“‘T have just appointed the man who 
saw him fall in !'’’"—Judge. 


people are aided by the ready hand, | 
the sincerely interested mind and the 
pleasant smile. It makes the cus- 
tomer grateful, the owner of the es- 
tablishment is enriched’ and the 
sweet-mannered young woman makes 
a growth in true womanliness and 
refinement every time she exercises 
patience and tact and good taste, 
and makes a_ tiresome necessity 
pleasant. , 

Yesterday, a friend thought she 
had seriously tried the endurance of 
a charming young girl, and said: 

“T have given you so much trou- 
ble to-day that I will have to prom. 
ise not to bother you again for a 
month.’’ 

The young saleswoman, in hand- 
ing her customer the ribbons which 
had been so hard to match, said, 
with a delightful smile: 

“Don’t stay away 
please.”’ 

The lady who had been sorry to be 
so particular came away quite in 
love with her gracious young helper, 
and said : 

“T would go a long way to have 
the pleasure of buying anything 
from the lovely girl.’’ 

Do you see how threefold the ben- 
efit was? The shopper, a delicate 
woman, was made tu forget fatigue, 
the firm won a steady customer and 
the young saleswoman made a true 
friend. 

COURTESY TOWARD CHILDREN. 


a month, 


— eh eee me 


HIS ‘LOOKS’? WERE FAULTY. 


It happened in Manitowoc up in 
Wisconsin. John Johnson, a descend- 
ant of the Vikings, was in town buy- 
ing his groceries. He had left his 
horse outside while he was in the 
store making purchases, when a lit- 
tle fat German came by and seemed 
greatly struck by its appeurance. 
He waited until Johnson came out, 
and, planting himself directly in 
front of him, he asked: ‘*Doo you 
vant to sell dot horse?”’ 


EUS REE OPE 


sroof, an ill mannered man. 


book or work ; if there are certain | Great injury is done not only to 
things which are helpful and which the present happiness of children but 
add to personal comfort; if at table | to their future character and conduct 
there is a choice of food—the best by lack of politeness in our inter. 
cut of the chicken—the finest orange course with them. Their possessions 
—the duintiest cake; here are op-' are their own. How cften do we 
portunities to put our principles of forget that. They are ridiculous 
self-torgetfulness in practice. It trifles, they are worthless and in 
may seem almost laughable for me’ our way, yet we have no right to 
to suy that I often judge people’s; throw them out and burn them, 
breeding by the way they help| without warning or consultation. <A 
themselves at table, yet there is| sister’s or an aunt’s gentle persua 
hardly a better test. I have seen a) sion willdo much to gain pleasant 
man who cunsiders himself a very | consent to yield up the treasures 
accumplished gentleman manage to| which encumber too much space or 
take all the top, brown buckwheat | are laid down in improper places. A 
cukes every morning for a whole| box or basket provided to hold these 
Winter, leaving ladies older than! priceless sticks and stones, and 
himself to eat what was cold and} once or twice a little pleasant aid in 
soduen. His graceful manners at) gathering them, and the collector 
public places, and all his bows and | will be gained over to what be sees 
siniles, left him still, in the opinion | will surely preserve his property and 
of those who lived under the same | at the same time the little fellow will 
Greedi- | have learned respect for other peo- 
ness in any form is the very height | ple’s property and the proper way 
of rudeness. | to ask leave to touch and handle. 
The consideration and self forget- While mothers are busy with their 
fulness which begin at home not only 
cultivate one’s self but educate and 
beautify family life. A sister who 
is yielding and gentle has an extra- 
ordinary effect upon rude brothers, 
aud without one word of reproach 
she suftens and wins them over to 
the conduct of gentlemen. If, as the 
Scripture says, 


| 
| 
| 


care of the children who are able to 
amuse themselves is given, and here 
she will have a delightful chance to 
help them to acquire the attractive 
manner which is such a help in fu- 
iture life, and give them practical 


often overwhelming duties, it often | 
happens that to an elder sister much | 


“Va al,’’ said Johnson, *‘[tankso.’’ 

‘How mooch?’’ asked the Ger- 
man. 

‘*Va-al,’’ replied Johnson, ‘‘no less 
dan a hundred an’ twenty-five, but I 
don t tank he looks very good.”’ 

The German immediately began to 
exumine the horse for spavins and 
other flaws that horseflesh is heir to, 
but failed to find any. 

*“*Oh,’’ he said, surveying it criti- 
cally, *‘1 tink he looks pooty goot.”’ 

**Va-al,’’ said Jobmson, ‘tguv’ me 
the money an’ I gav’ you the horse, 
but I don’t tank he looks very good.”’ 

The money und the horse changed 
hands, and they parted. The next 
day the little German came riding up 
to Johnson in a white rage. 

‘Vat you meun?’’ he bellowed. 
“You schwindler! You t’ief! You 
sharge me von hoondered und twen- 
ty-fite tollar for dot horse und he 
was blind as a fence-post already.’’ 

“Vaal, didn’t I tol’ you,” said 
Johnson, ‘‘dot he didn’t look very 
good?”’ 
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FASHION NOTES FOR MAY. 


The postilion back, which has made 
such a hit, is a very possible innova- 
tion that may be added to the jacket 
that reaches only to the waist line. 
Thelatter is easily made over at home. 





turneth away wrath,’’ a continual 
gentle endeavor to muke othe™s com- 
fortuble is sure to bring forth a re 
fining influence in any family. 
COURTESY IN BUSINESS 

Those whose lives lead them into 
the mure sheltered puths will not be- 
grudge these few words to their 
young sisters who are called every 
duy to patiently help others in shop 
or work-room, or office or factory ; 
we must not forget that all these 
associations are really, whatever 
gain we <lesire ourselves, ways of 


“A soft answer | demonstration of the comfort and | After fashioning the postilion ends, 


ioy of a home governed by courtesy | a wide belt of panne stitched helps 
to old and young {alike.—Mrs. Clem. | to finish the junction of the two. A 
ent Farley in May Ledger Monthly. | silk bolero extending to the waist 

Sooo |line may readily be improved and 
: THE MASTERY OF DETAIL. freshened for another season's serv 

The young man who is in demand | ice 

is the one who has mastered every, The wash silk shirt waist fur sum 
detail, who knows the business from | mer, in fact any sort of a silk waist 
Ato Z. Employers are always look- | made to weur over a muslin guimpe, 
ing for the man who has snfticient | will recommend itself to the woman 
mental grasp to comprehend the en-| who loves dainty finishings better 
tire situation, and industrious and | than the severity of the shirt-waist 





determined enough to carry out a unadorned. The waist itself should 
plan minutely, energetically, and_ 





helping t've werld’s progress und 
doing goo). 

No one cun imagine what « delight 
itis to findu truly peracious young 
girl waiting and ready to aid her 


‘will give success in this century.—_ 


promptly. 
It is intense application, «a persist- 
ent devotion to business alone, which 


shape of « small round yoke. The 
guimpe should be of finest nuinsook, 
unlined, and the stock collar of fine 


Success for May. 


be cut out abont the neck in the, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


out as you need it; the other is 
straining and bottling. Boil half an 
hour with cork stopper in bottle. 
When done press stopper in tightly ; 
tie a cloth over it and put away ina 
dark place. It would be well to take 
the vessel in which they were boiled 
from the fire and let the water get 
cold before taking up the bottles, as 
the cold air might break them. All 
kinds of fruit juice can be preserved 
this way.—Mrs. A. A. Watkins, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 


“BULLS” NOT IRISH. 

Those who are not Irishmen some" 
times trespass on Irishtproperty. A 
French cure, preaching about sudden 
death, said: ‘‘Thus it 1s with us. 
We go to bed well, and get up stone 
dead !”’ 

An old French lawyer, writing of 
an estate he had just bought, added, 
“There is a chapel upon it in which 
my wife and I wish to be buried, if 
God spares our lives.”’ 

An English lecturer on chemistry 
said, ‘‘One drop of this poison placed 
on the tongue of a cat is sufficient to 
kill the strongest man,’’ and an 
English lieutenant said that the Roy- 
ul Niger Company wished to kill him 
to prevent him going up the river 
until next year. 

A merchant who died suddenly left 
in his bureau a letter to one of his 
correspondents which he had not 
sealed. His clerk, seeing it necessa 
ry to send the letter, wrote at the 
bottom, ‘‘Since writing the above I 
have died.’’—Selected. 


—~ ee 


JOHN C. CALHOUN’S FORMAL WOOING. 





He Wrote but One Love Letter to His Pretty 
Sweetheart. 

Though an ardent lover fretting at 
time’s slow course until his wedding 
day, John C. Calhoun wrote but one 
letter to his sweetheart—his pretty 
cousin Floride Culhoun. All the 
other communications, when the lov- 
ers were separated, were made 
through her mother. But shortly 
before their murriage ‘the Great 
Nullifier’? wrote expressing his anx1 
ety for the arrival of the happy day, 


and the letter recently come to light | 


is published in in the May Ladies’ 
Home Journal. After giving hearty 
expression to the joy he has found in 
her company the letter runs: ‘* * 
It gives me much satisfaction that 
time and absence make no impres- 
sion on my love for you; it glows 
with no less ardor than at the mo- 
ment of parting, which must be a 
happy omen of its permanent nature. 
When mere personal charms attract, 
the impression may be violent but 
cannot be lusting, and itrequires the 
perpetual presence of the object to 
kekp it alive; but when the beauty 
of mind, the soft and sweet disposi 
tion, the amiable and lovable charac. 
ter embellished with innocence and 
cheerfulness ure united to the at 
tractions of personal beauty, it bids 
defiance to time. Such, my dear 
Floride, are the arms by which you 


| huve c nquered, and it is by these 


the durability of your sovereignty is 
established over your subject whom 
you hold in willing servitude. May 
God preserve you. Adieu, my love: 
my heart’s delight. Iam your true 
lover."’ 


=e + 
Corn cobs are abundant in districts 
where swine-feeding is largely pras 
tived. They can serve no better pur- 


pose, sofarus needed, than in pro 


insertion also unlined, s» us to be as | ducing charcoal for use in the teed- 
cool us possible. With two or three ‘ing pens.—Prof. W. a. Henry. 


Our Social Chat. © 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. ©. * 

AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the most entertain- 





ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. , 
YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
| and writing thereafter as often as possible. 
WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
|in print, give name by which you wish to be 


| known as a Chatterer. 
| TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 


the date of its publication. ” ; 
| ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
| The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 
How would you like to form a so- 
ciety in your neighborhood for the 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


|members? Because you have no 
near neighbors is no reason that such 
an institution would not be a suc- 
cess. 
| meeting place? Well, it may be best 
that there is none, for others know- 
ing this will throw open their doors 
and then your gatherings will be at 
| a different house each time; I have 
been a member of such a society and 
nothing else than this entering of 
new homes at each meeting was so 
conducive to our pleasure. It will 
create unusual interest and promote 
sociability. 

Discuss this idea of Uncle Dan’s 
and continue to talk it until some 
such society is formed and I think 
that you will thank him for suggest- 
ing it. Don't fail to give our depart- 
ment and its readers your ideas’ as 
to how best to promote interest in 
such a meeting You may have a 
Webster, a Clay or a Calhoun whose 
talent has not been known for lack 
of opportunity, A Jenny Lind, an 
Elizabeth Barret Browning, or a 
Margaret Sangster may be found by 
you. None of us know the possibil- 
ties of such aninstitution. Gems lie 
buried, and if no man searches for 
them it is evident they will never be 
found. Try your luck at finding and 
helping to polish them. Letus have 
your views on this question. 

There are many teachers on our 
list of contributors to this depart- 
ment who could be of inestimable 
service to the communities in which 
they teach were they to organize a 
society for mutuai pleasure and ben- 
efit in each neighborhood and help 
to arouse sufficient interest to insure 
its successful maintainance long af- 
ter they have left it. Try it, thus 
planting for yourself a vine of re 
membrance and love whose tendrils 
will encircle you always and whose 
fruit will be sweet long years after 
teaching has ceased to occupy your 
time. AUNT JENNIE. 

CHVOSING OUR COMPANIONS. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I find myself 
}in your column aguin. I do not want 
to be a frequent writer, because there 
are Others that can write such nice 
letters, I would not crowd them the 
| least bit. 
| The most important thing that has 
been impressing me of late is that of 
| “choosing our companions.’’ How 
| much there is in this little thought ; 
yes, our reputation and character de 
pend upon our companions. Our 
reputation is what others think of 
| us, und our character is our wil’, for 
what we will we are. How careful 
| we ought to be in selecting our asso 
| Clates. 

But granting that we had both the 
will and sense to choose our friends 
well, how few of us have the power ; 
or, at least, how limited, for most, is 
the sphere of choice! Let us then 
choose ‘*books"’ for our companions. 
Take a book of some good author, 
and sit down and imagine the author 
talking to you; how interesting and 
ennobling it will be, and you will 
soon find yourself seeking higher and 
more elevating things. Perhaps 
some would say that they had rather 
converse with living people, because 
they talk of the things that are pass. 
ing, and are of immediate interest. 
Yes, they talk of passing matters 
much better in writing than in their 
careless talk. But I admit that this 
motive does influence you, so far as 
you prefer those rapid and ephem- 
eral writings to slow and enduring 
writing. 
| Great authors far over the ocean 
| wish to communicate with us; sure- 
| ly it is no more than right we should 
| appreciate their kindness and retali 
| ate by treating their works as their 
| company. 
| Our associates are bound to have 
| influence over us, and we over them. 
| Let us then make a new resolution 
| that we will have influence over 
some one, for surely we have; but 
we must bave the right kind of in 
fluence. First, let the Holy Spirit 

















|mutual pleasure and benefit of its | 


‘ | 
You say there is no central | 





| dinary musical talents. 





be stamped deep down in éue aa 


and let the Great Power pr 
nate over our souls. 
I would be pleased to hear 


hearty 
dom). 


from Water Lily, as we are both fel 
the same county. I was very ead 
interested in her letter. 

. ABERSTERY 
Warren Co., N. C. 
2 

THE QUEEN OF SONG. 
Written for Social Chat, _ 
Jenny Lind, ‘‘the Swedish Nightin 
gale,’’ arrived in America jy 185) 
Thousands of people in the different 


countries of Europe and of Englang 
were caried away with her ; Xtraop. 
Never wag 
so great a furore created in Europe 
or in the civilized world over guy 
matters. 

She was regarded as queen of sono. 
she regarded art as a sacred von, 
tion. She was great in human ey. 
istence ; whatever fell from her lips 
was regarded as a benediction. Peo. 
ple had to engage seats for duys be. 
fore they wanted toattend. Crowneg 
heads in Europe paid her court, ang 
had to suffer the inconvenience of 
being crowded. All London went 
wild with enthusiasm ; people woulg 
give any price foraseat. Purliment 
was deserted, that they might utteng 
on the warblings of ‘the Swedish 
nightingale. When encored, her 
emotional temperment would cange 
her to appear in tears. 

P. T. Barnum, the prince of show. 
men, sent her an offer of one thou. 
sand dollars a night, for one hundred 
and fifty nights. In 1850 his offer 
was accepted, and at the appointed 
time she landed in New York. Mr, 
Barnum went out to meet her as 
soon as the magniffcent steamer hove 
in sight ; he was recognized by the 
captain and boaded the vessel, tak. 
ing her by the hand, and expressing 
great pleasure at meeting her. She 


immediately inquired if it wus true ° 


he never heard her sing? He replied 
that he had not. She asked how he 
could make such a munificent offer 
when he had never seen or heard 
her. He replied that the whole 
world was wild with praises, and the 
world must be right. Escorting her 
to the wharf, which was decorated 
with green boughs or trees, flags, 
with two triumphal arches, he had 
her driven to the Irvin House, which 
was surrounded by 30,000 people, de- 
sirous of doing her honor, and bya 
band of one hundred and thirtypieces. 

No other woman has ever had such 
honors accorded her. Never a breath 
of scandal was coupled with her 
name. The‘‘Kcho. of Song,’’ and the 
‘‘Last Rose of Summer,’’ at first were 
favorites of hers, and soon became 
fauvcrites of the public. 

Born in Stockholm in 1821, at six 
yeurs of age her voice attracted 
much attention for a child, and as 
she grew older she aided much in the 
support of the family; but at 12 she 
lost her voice, a source of greut grief 
to her und her friends. At sixteen, 
however, her voice returned, and 
then she entranced the world. Soot 
the echoes were heard from the tarth- 
est bounds of civilization, oi song 
unexcelied. She was visited by the 
inost learned in every city in Amer- 
ica, und congratulated on her powers 
of music. Merchants everywhere 
called their stock ‘Jenny Lind” 
goods. y 

At her first appearance in <Anieri- 
ca, she was greeted by 5,000 persons, 
many of whom pxid an exorbitant 
price for the privilege of hearing 
her ; the people were wild with de- 
light, and then gave all proceeds 0 
charity. The highest price paid tv 
4a seat one night in America, W4S 
$150. While in Washington she was 
called on by President Filmore, We- 
ster, Clay, Cass,Benton and otlers. 
Mr. Webster was so enthused by her 
singing that he became very demv2- 
strative. ; 

In February, 1852, she was mar- 
ried to Otta Goldschmidt, a German, 
and returned to Europe. 

Truly, she was like a blazing mete- 
or as it flashed across thesky. Never 
before or since has the voice ot eith- 
er man or woman so drawn the ad- 
miration of the world. She was re 
garded as more than an ordinary pe" 
sonage, as she could fill a large ball 
with billows of song, soft as an ®0 
lian harp swept by the gentiest zeph- 
ers, but sufficient in volume to fl! 
a hall that seated thousands of 4 
dent admirers Such a warbler of 
song is produced only at long inter 
vals, hence we need not expect to 5° 
her equal in the 20th century. 

J..B. ALBxanpER, M. D. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. U. 


Josh Billings says: ; 
‘-He who by tarmin’ would get rich, 
Must dig an’ plant an’ ho an’ sich; 
Work hard ali day, sieep hard all nite, 
Save every cent and not get tite. 
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hristian Life Column. 





is so sweet to trust Thy word 
alone ; 
I do not ask to see 
The unveiling of Thy purpose, or the 
shining y . 
ruture light on mysteries untwin 
ing, ‘ 
Thy pr mise-roll is all my own, 
‘Thy word is enough for me! 
Thy 
.~-Frances Havergal. 


a — 


It 


Of 


\rore things are wrought by prayer 


Mol 


Than this world dreams of. Where- 
: re let thy voice 
‘4 like a fountain for me night and 
day. 
For what are men better than sheep | 
or gzouts, : o ; , 
That 0 urish a blind life within the | 
brain, . 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands 
yf praver, 
Both for themselves and those who 
eall them friend ! 
For so the whole round earth is every 
way . 
Bound by gold chains about the feet 
of God. —Tennyson. 


ee ene 
A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The recent death of England’s be- 
loved Queen calls to mind many in- 
cidents of her early reign which at 
thut time showed the unusual quality 
of heart and mind possessed by the 
woman who was destined to become 
England’s greatest ruler. “he follow- 
inz incident was published in The 
New York Ledger of January 8, 1859: 

William IV. expired about mid- 
night, if we remember right, at the 
Windsor Palace. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with other peers and 
high functionaries of the kingdom, 
were in attendance. As soon as the 
“sceptre had departed’’ with the last 
breath of the king, the archbishop 
quitted Windsor Castle and made his 
way, with all possible speed, to 
Kensington Palace, the residence at 
that time of the Princess (already, 
by the law of succession, queen) 
Victoria. He arrived long before 
daylight, announced himself, and re- 
quested an immediate interview with 
the princess. =he hastly attired her 
self and met the venerable prelate in 
her ante-room. He informed her of 
the demise of William, and formally 
announced to her that she was, in 
law and right, successor to the de- 
ceased monarch. ‘‘The sovereignty 
of the most powerful nation of the 
earth lay at the feet of a girl of 
eighteen. She was, de jure, queen 
of the only realm, in fact or history, 
on which the sun never sets. She 
was deeply agitated at the formid- 
able words, so fraught with blessing 
or calaumity.’’? The first words she 
was able to utter were these, ‘‘I ask 
your prayers in my behalf.’’ They 
kneeled together, and Victoria in- 
augurated her reign, like the young 
king of Israel in olden time, by ask- 
ing from the Most High who ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, ‘‘an under- 
Standing heart to judge so greata 
people, who could not be numbered 
nor counted for multituds.”’ 


1 eae Shes 
THE MORAL VALUE OF GOOD TEMPER. 
A reader of Robert Louis Steven- 
son's ‘‘Letters’’ says they show how 
well he practiced in every-day life 
the gospelot courage, ot the high 
Moral value of good temper, and of 
the crime of gloom and despondency. 
A ft of irritation was to him a thing 
to beushamed of, and he ap>logizes 
for being occasionally cast down by 
his il health. One cannot fail to be 
Struck by the buoyant and joyous 
hote in Stevenson, whose whole life 
Was u struggle with disease. By pure 
will power he prevented physical 
Pain from mastering his spirit. He 
‘elt that a man’s duty was to be 
cheery and helpful, for the sake of 
others; and that it was a miserably 
Poor thing to let one’s own suffering 
shadow others’ lives. Hence this 
heroic soul in weak body was a hap- 
Piness-muker, both in his home circle 
and in that larger circle touched by 
his books. He cultivated good 
temper because he realized its moral 
Value, 
When it comes to be recognized 
nore generally, as it ought to be, 
that good temper is not only culti- 
‘atable but a Christian duty, and 
that one has no moral right to inflict 
os und despondency upon the 
ag members or the community, 
4 Shall doubtless see a marked 
aor for the better. Doubtless a 
2 te disposition is natural to some, 
Xd not to others; but all may ac- 
cel this, as well as any other 
Sl and its possession is one of 
aoe recommendations of one's 
oo There is no reason why 
kde ember of the family—say the 
Selfish mother—should supply all 
® sunshine for the home.—The 


|daring and perseverance! 











Children’s Column. 





HER TRIALS ARE O'ER. 


BY MILDRED MERLE 


“You naughty, cruel, wicked boy ! 
To rob birds’ nests for pleasure ; 
How could you steal the old bird’s 

joy, 
The mother’s dearest treasure?”’ 





| 
‘Oh, ho! her trouble’s all is o'er, 


She don’t care none for that, 
| ma’am ; 
| She hain’t no feelin’ any more— 
She’s up there on your hat, 
mx’am !”’ 


Gs ee 


| A SOUTHERN HEROINE OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 





| Emily Geiger was a young girl of 
'eighteen years of uge and her home 
was in South Carolina. Gen. Nath- 
aniel Greene was in command of the 
army of Upper Carolina at that time 
(1781), and was anxious to capture an 
important post occupied by the 
British. He heard of the approach 
of Lord Rawdon and withdrew across 
the Saluda river, but he was pursued 
by the British forces to the Emoree 
river, where he made a stand. Gen. 
Sumter, for whom Fort Sumter, 
in Charleston bay, near the city of 
Charleston, was named, and against 
which the first gun of the Civil War 
was fired, was stationed on the 
Wateree river, 100 miles away. Gen. 
Greene felt the necessity of immedi. 
ately communicating with Gen. 
Sumter that they might unite their 
forces and ettack the British; but 
there were many broad forests and 
deep rivers, with heavy swamps in- 
tervening, and British soldiers were 
guarding every road leading to the 
south. These, aided by the tory 
inhabitants, made it almost impossi- 
ble to reach the patriot forces. The 
general found some difficulty in get- 
ting a man to undertake the danger- 
ous journey, but a young girl in the 
person of Emily Geiger came to his 
aid, offering her services. John 
Geiger, her father, was an ardent 
patriot, but was crippled and thus 
unable to bear arms. Emily was 
accustomed to the deep woods; was 
a good horsewoman and eager to do 
some service for her country. Gen. 
Greene hesitated before accepting her 
offer. He realized how perilous the 
undertaking, how many dangers 
lurked in the way ; but she was per- 
sistent, so that finally he accepted 
her services and’gave hera written 
message to Sumter. The first day 
of her lonely ride passed without ad- 
venture, but on the evening of the 
second, when quite near the Con- 
garee river, three British scouts 
from Lord Rawdon’s army appeared, 
approaching her. As she came from 
the direction of the American camp, 
she was suspected and taken before 
Lord Rawdon. Her answers were 
evasive, arousing the suspicion of 
the British general, who sent for 
some Tory women living in the 
neighborhood to search her. The 
brave girl was equal to the emer 

gency, and while waiting for the 
arrival of the women she tore up the 
paper, chewed and swallowed it, 
having previous to her departure 
memorized its contents. Thus the 
secret wus safe from any prying eye 
or searching hands, and although 
they literally ripped every garment 
to pieces they found nothing, and 
she was permitted to ride on to the 
house of a friend, several miles 
further on the way. Here she se- 
cured a fresh horse and was soon 
again on her journey to Gen. Sum- 
ter. She continued her ride through 
the deep and intense darkness of the 
night, having been in the saddle two 
days and one night. It was not un 

til 3 o'clock of the third day that 
she found herself in Gen. Sumter’s 
camp. Almost dead with hunger, 
anxiety and fatigue, she delivered 
Gen. Greene's message. In an in- 
credibly short time Gen. Sumter’s 
army was ready to march ard soon 
joineiGen. Greene. The union of the 
two urmies compelled Gen. Rawdon 
to retreat and, later, to sail for Eng- 

lund. Gen. Greene, in gratitude 
and admiration for her noble conduct, 
gave her asetof jewelry which is 
still in existence. 

How many of you cousins are 
brave as was this country girl of 100 
years ago? What wonderful courage, 
Those 
were the days, we are told, “that 
tried men’s souls ;’’ the same may be 
said of the women. Who can tell 
me something of Mollie Pitcher and 
Mary Hart?—Aunt Saliie, in Texas 
Farm and Ranch. 
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The whim of to-day is the impulse 
ot to-morrow, the wish of next week, 
the good or bad taste of next month, 
the habit of next year, the instinct 
of your descendants.—Alice W. Rol- 





atchman : 


lins. 
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Miscellaneous. 


BORAX A DOMESTIC REMEDY. 


A simple domestic remedy is borax. 
My mother kept a solution of salt 
water and borax constantly on hand, 
and if the slightest irritation or sore 
throat developed among us she had 
us gargle three times a day and lave 
our mouths and tonsils freely. Our 
good health and freedom from fevers 
and contagious diseases was owing, 
in part, no doubt, to its use. 

In the case of a burn, we wet 
cloths, dipped in a strong solution 
of borax water, and were very care- 
ful to exclude the air in putting 
them off andon. Itis very cooling 
and healing, and a child does not 
rebel against it as with some reme- 
dies. One thing in its favorin using 
it among children is, it isso harmless, 
while other gargles with carbolic 
acid are often taken by mistake, and 
cause great distress. I often think 
if every young mother only knew of 
its virtues she would be thankful, 
and having once adopted it, would 
never giveitup. As a disinfectant 
it is excellent. One should keep it 
on the kitchen shelf. 

If you awaken in the night cough- 
ing and cannot stop, get a small 
portion of powdered borax and place 
on your tongue, and let it slowly 
dissolve, and it will almost instantly 
stop the cough, as it will also relieve 
an ulcer in the throat, Our great 
singers use it to aid them in keeping 
the throatin health. Water wi!l dis- 
solve only acertain amount of borax, 
and so all one need to do is to put a 
quantity into a pint or quart bottle 
and pour on water. Whatcannot be 
dissolved sinks to the bottom, and 
when the solution is gone, add more 
water. Use it full strength.—Phre- 
nological Magazine. 
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THE GRIEVANCE OF AN AUTHORESS. 


The lady story-writer towered in 
the door-way.: ‘‘Perhaps you take 
me for a writer of patent-medicine 
advertising !’’ she sarcastically re- 
marked to the startled editor. 

“T think not, madam,’’ he managed 
toreply. ‘What seems to be the 
difficulty ?”’ 

“Then you have not noticed it?’’ 
she cried. 

He shook his uncombed locks. 

“Listen !’’ she said, as she flung a 
glance of disdain at him. ‘The 
atrocity occurs in the chapter of my 
story where the American heiress 
discovers the perfidy of her spend- 
thrift French husband. This is the 
particular sentence: ‘She paled with 
indignation, and, stooping, suddenly 
took a bill from the oblong box be- 
fore her.’ ”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the editor. ‘Was 
there an error in the printed copy?”’ 

“Error !’’ shrieked the authoress. 
‘“‘There are two of them! They are 
worse than errors—they are crimes! 
Listen! For ‘indignation’ you sub- 
stituted ‘indigestion,’ and in place of 
‘bill’ you printed ‘pill!’”’ 

And she gurgled in her throat as 
she swept from the room.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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TO GUIDE THE SOCIAL NOVICE. 


Informal callers should be most 
careful to avoid the hours for meals. 

To drop an unwelcome acquaint- 
ance one merely omits sending 
cards. 

Do not apologize too much for not 
having called before. Your neglect 
to do so hus probably zot been ob- 
served. 

Never impose yourself upon your 
friends unless you are feeling well 
and are reasonably sure of making 
yourself agreeable. 

Do not offer to your hostess the 
slight of a hurried call, nor be absent- 
minded, nor constantly consulting 
your watch. 

Rise to take leave while you are the 
speaker—not when the conversation 
has languished, lest you appear to go 
because you are bored —Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 

ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

No lady would turn and look be- 
hind her in the street; the girl who 
does so directly courts unpleasant at 
tention from men who are passing. 

Unless she is a hostess, a lady need 
not rise when a gentleman is intro- 
duced to her. 

When visiting, confurm to the 
rules of the house in which you are 


staying. A visitor should always 


buar this in mind. 

When shopping, do not order the 
sop girls about; a lady never for- 
ots to be thoughtful for those who 
~erve her. 





‘‘A man is known by the compan. 


he keeps.”’ 
woman. 

In taking soup, place the extreme 
edge of the spoon to your mouth, 
and be careful not to make the 
slightest sound in swallowing.—Se- 
lected. 


This applies equally toa 
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LEFT OVER PIE CRUST. 





When small pieces of pie crust are 
left from making pies, instead of 
forming them into tarts, as is usual- 
ly done, secure some round hard 
wood sticks about four inches long, 
| and after the pieces of crust are 
| rolled out thin, cut them into nar- 
| row strips with jaggered iron, flour* 
| the sticks, and roll the strips around 
| them, letting one edge drop over the 
other. Place these on a tin, and put 
inahot oven to bake. When the 
crust has got partly cocl, slide the 
stick out. When serving fill the 
spaces with jelly, whipped cream, or 
marmalade, and the family will be 
delighted with a new dish.—McCall’s 
Magazine. 
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EDUCATION AND PRODUCTION. 


Prof. Charies W. Dabney of the 
University of Tennessee has _ re- 
cently published in the Agricultural 
Yearbook of the University of Ten- 
nessee an article entitled, ‘‘As is 
Education, so is Production,’’ show- 
ing from statistics that there isa 
very close connection between the 
producing power of the diffent States 
of the Union and the amount of 
money spent for education in the 
public school, and the gist of which 
may be stated in the following lines: 

‘“‘Kducation is as 14 in Mass. to 8.8 
in U.S. to 6in Tenn. 

‘“‘Production is as 13 in Mass. to 
8.5 in U.S. to 5.8 in Tenn.”’ 

As a further illustration he states 
that the citizens of Massachusetts 
have a producing capacity of $260 a 
year against $170 a year for the aver- 
age inhabitant of the whole United 
States, and an average of $116 a year 
for the average inhabitants of Ten- 
nessee. Twelve million dollars in- 
vested for superior education in 
Massachusetts yields every year 
four hundred million dollars in pro- 
production. 

There is nothing so destructive to 
a country as ignorance. It is as 
true now as it was in the days of 
the old prophet, ‘‘My people are de- 
destroyed by lack of knowledge.’’ 
Energy and common sense can do a 
great deal, but in these latter days 
no amount of common sense can win 
without a practical education. Not 
the education which makes the head 
a store of unused ideas but sucha 
combination of knowledge and train- 
ing as will enable the boy to succeed 
in the close competition that every 
twentieth century boy will have to 
meet.—Wallace’s Farmer. 

Winston Sentinel: It is known 
that several hundred negroes have 
left Winston the past two years. 
While this is true, a number (those 
who were able to do so) have return- 
ed. This exodus extends beyond this 
county. About seventy five negroes 
left Greensboro yesterday for 
Stonega, Va., to work on a new rail- 
road. A Greensboro correspondent | 
says that with the past twelve 
months several hundred negroes 
have go:.e from that place to work 
on railroads in Virginia andin coal 
mines in West Virginia. Many ot 
them were disappointed and returned 
at the first opportunity. On account 
of the emigration of large numbers 
of negroes, and the removal of many 
others from the country districts to 
the towns, farm labor is scarce. But 
it is not only farm labor that is 
scarce. A great many domestic ser 
vants have gone North and many 
housekeepers in Greensboro find it 
difficult to secure cooks and other 
help. 


ee | 
No Sign.—Squire (engaging coach- 
man): ‘‘Are you married?”’ 
Coachman: ‘No, sir. These ’ere 
scratches came from a cat.’’—Ex. 


| 


' HEALTHY WOMEN. ° 


Mary J. Kennedy, manager of Ar 
mour & Co.’s Exhibit at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, Neb., 
writes the following of Peruna, as a 
cure for that 
common phase 
of summer ca- 
tarrh, known as 
indigestion. 
Miss Kennedy 
says: 

“T found the 
continual 
| change of diet 
| incidental to 
eight years’ 
traveling com- 
pletely upset 
my digestive 
system. In con- 
sulting severa) 
physicians 
they decided I 
suffered with 
ecatarrh of the 
stomach. 

“Their 
scriptions 
not seem. to 
help me any, 
so, reading of 
the remarkable 
cures. effected 
by the use of Perunal decided to try it 
and soon found myself well repaid. 

“1 have now used Peruna for about 
three months and feel completely re- 
juvenated. Ibelieve Iam permanently 
cured, and do not hesitate to give un- 
stinted praise to your great remedy, 
Peruna.”’ 

The causes of summer catarrh are 
first, chronic catarrh; second, derange- 
ments of the stomach and liver; third, 
impure blood. 

Such being the case anyone who 
knows anything whatever about the 
operations of Peruna can understand 
why this remedy is a permanent cure 
for summer catarrh. It eradicates 
chronic catarrh from the system, invig- 
orates the stomach and liver, cleanses 
the blood of all impurities, and there- 
fore permanently cures by removing the 
cause,—a host of maladies peculiar to 
hot weather® The cause being removed 
the symptoms disappear of themselves. 

“Summer Catarrh” sent free to any 
address by The Peruna Medicine Co, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


hams, N.C 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N. C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N. C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


T. Paschal, Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 


Warren, J. S. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr, Balm- 
sere, 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
lin Sherman, 





North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. 


President—G. F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C, 














Milk Cans 


| or 
should be washed with 


it will save next day’s 
fresh milk from becom- 
ing prematurely sour. 


| 
| 











Vice-President—C, E, Seymore. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, W. Gold, Wilson, 
N.C. 
Board of Directors—W. E. Dulin, T. P. Bras- 
well, F. KE. Emery, T. B. Brown, C. C. Moore 
i J. L. Knight. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
Gs 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


Z 


‘ 


N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 


GOLD DUST] |. 


Washing Powder 





N. C. Crov Pest Commission. 


| §%. L. Patterson, Chin’n,, Raleigh; Dr. Geo, T, | 
| Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 





| North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


OFFICERS. 
Commiussioner—S. L, Patterson. 
Secretary-~~I. K.Bruner. 

Assistant, in. Chargeof Immigration—J,.W. 


| ‘Lbompson. 


State Veterivarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and ,Botanist—Franklin Sher- | 
man, 

Postoffice address of all officers, 
N.C 





President—John 8S. Cunningham, Cunning- 


Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman | 
Raleigh. 
HbDistrict Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 





without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enough Pot- 
ash and your 
profits will be 
large; without 


be 


crop. will 
“scrubby.” 


! i & 
| Our books, telling about composition of 
best adapted for all crops, are free | to all in 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
a3 Nassau St., New York. 


[ee " 
Finding readers who have 
| purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
| praise, and that there are yet hun- 
|dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
| have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 





our 


| “In His Steps; 


| 


What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally 
book have been sold. 


successful’ 


In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 

{@¥"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


Aart ..... TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


{@¥°To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


pation FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH. N. 0 












200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


'Perfect in construction and 

faction. Hatches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hil. 





TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


C@ B] .B B22 .BOBB2 . OOF 


OWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price thar 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THe Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. : 
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| NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 


| OF PUBLICATION, 


| (“sw’” semi-weekly, ‘tw’ weekly, 
| “sm”? semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 


ra 


PRICE FOR 


REGULAR 
THE TWO. 


OUR PRICE 


SARESSSAS | FoR Bora 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri) bg? 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm’’....... akes 
Farm and Fireside, “sm”’.... 
Woman's Home Companion 
Farmers VOiCe, W............cee00 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
Hoard’s DairyMan, W.......ecccseee 
Atlantic Monthly, m......... H 

McClure’s (Literary) m..... 
edger (Literary) m....... 

Scribners (Literary) m. 
Youth’s Companion, w.. 
The Outlook, m........... 
Breeders’ Gazette, w... 
Review of Reviews, m.... 
The Century, M........cc00 acnie 
The World’s Work, m.............s000 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 









POY Oe NaRNON ERNE NEN 
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| you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen. .all one year fo 
only.$2,15. —:: 3 te 2 


The Progressiv e Farmer, 


Raleigh, N C. 








Raleie® | Mention this paper when you write. 
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Living Issues. 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
FRANCE, 


(Concluded from last week). 





When young men are drafted into 
the army, much of their barrack life 
is in or near some large city, where 
they soon become alienated from the 
country. Wages are also higher in 
a city, and the work not so hard. An 





HOW TO FIND OUT. 
Fill a bottle or con.mon glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 





The syndicates all enjoy absolute | official of the central bureau of the | the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 


liberty of initiative andaction. Some | 


have fixed a market day for a special 
product. One has established a fair 


Lyons syniicate said to me: 
“It is believed that the influence 
lof the syndicates -will be to dignify 


| 


| it is evidence of kidney trouble; too | 


| frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
ithe back is also convincing proof 


for the exhibition of certain prod- | farm labor and, by the lowering of | that the kidneys and bladder are out 


ucts. Another syndicate has de-| tuxes on farms and the securing of | of order. 
| } 

| protective tariffs on farm products, | 

: : | 

green peas. It obtuined low freizht| to increase the wages and generally | 


voted all its energies to the sale of 


rates, entered the lurgest market, |jmprove the condition of farmers. | 


and enabled the producers in Ville- 
neuve-du-Lot to pay for their lands 
$100 per’ acre in one season. The 
farmers brought all their products 
to one common center, where they 
were trunsported in one train of cars 
to Paris. ‘lhe expenseof the freight 
and sales amounted to 2 per cent. of 
the gross receipts. In 1898, ove syn- 
dicate sold over $70,000 of products. 
POSTAL-PARCEL SERVICE USED 
The syndicate organized in Brit- 
tany and Normandy makes import- 
ant sules of table butter and cheese, 
using the postal-parcel system for 
reaching a large number of custom- 
ers. Parcels weighing 20 pounds or 
less can be sent by mail for 30 cents 
to a large number of customers. In 
the same way, the individual wine 
grower sends two bottles of his wine 
by postal parcel as a sample, and, if 
an order is received, a public official 
certifies that the barrels purchased 
are the same as the sample. 
APRICOTS. 


The experience of the apricot 
growers in the communes of Roque- 
vaire and Lascours is worth speak- 
ing of in detail. In former years, 
the sule of their output hardly paid 
expenses. Since the apricot men 
have been placed under the direction 
of a syndicate, their harvests are ail 
brought to a pluce agreed upon, 
where a sale: agent tukes charge of 
them. The stones are tuken from 
the fruit by children and are soldtor 
from 6 to 10 francs ($1.15 to $1.93) 
per 100 kilograms (220.46 pounds). 
During a good season, 25,000 kilo- 
grams (55,0U0 pounds) of stones have 
been picked from the apricots by one 

‘hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren. ‘The stones are sold to confec- 
tioners and manufacturers of sirups. 
The meat is placed in basins, where 
it is cleansed und whitened and then 
packed in 10 pound cans, hermetic- 
ally seuled. In 1895, the village of 
Roquevuaire sold nearly 1,000,000 
pounds of canned apricots, the 
greater part of which found no mur 
ket beiore the sales were placed un- 
der the direction of a syndicate. 
Most of the apricots are sold in Bel- 
ium, H>lland, England, the United 
States, and Brazil. 

OLIVE OIL. 

In the town of Istres, Department 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, the olive 
raisers complained of the bad mar- 
ket for their olive oil, contending 
that middlemen so adulterated the 
product that consumers had acquired 
a distate for the pure article. Their 
syndicate bought a co-operative mill, 
in which pure olive oil is produced, 
and the farmers are hoping for bet- 
ter prices for their product, notwith- 
standing the competition of the olive 
grewers of Tunis. 

‘THE SALE OF OTHER FARM PRODUCTS. 

The syniiicates have been most 
useful in the sale of allfarm prod 
ucts. The one in.Romorantin, in 
the center of France, about 140 miles 
from Paris, uniertook to sell all the 
vegetables raised by its members 
The goods were carted to a given 
point, weighed, prepared for ship- 
ment, and the next morning they 
were off-red for sale in the Halles, 
the greut Paris market. The sales 
of green beuns and asparagus by this 
syndicate amounted to 25,0U0 francs 
($4,800) in one year, and the action 
of the syndicate raised profits 3 per 
cent. in that time. Now, the syndi- 
cate hasits own agentsin Puris at 

. the great market, who have no other 
business than to sell its products. 

To furnish an idea of the purchases 
of the different syndicates, I quote 
those made this year by the Union 
of the Southeast, which hus its head 
quarters here in Lyons: 


The syndicates will provide an old- 
age pension fund, and thus, fixing 
the farmer and his family more per- 
manently to the soil, will prevent 
the depopulation of the country.”’ 
This organization dves, in truth, 
create new bands of attachment 
among the farm hands, and its ten- | 
dency is without doubt to bind them 
more closely to the land they culti- 
vate. Workingmen in France, young 
or old, in city or country, will not 
leave a situation which promises 
them a comfortable pension for old 
age and which they have partially 
paid for by their labor, for no people 
in the worli think more of providing | 
for old age than the French. In | 
fact, it is questionable whether the 
operation of this sentiment is favor- 
able to the development of the best 
interests of the nation or of the test 
that is in the people. The fear of 
incurring obligations which may in- 
terfere with the enjoyment of a $100 
income in old age may be one of the 
reasons for, the much-talked-of de 
population of France. 


LOCAL FARMERS’ LIBRARIES. 
Conspicuous in the work of the 
syndicates is the creation of a library 
in each locality where a society 
exists. I noticed in one library a 
work written by Claude Silvestre, 
the assistant secretary of the South. | 
eastern Union, whose headquarters | 
isin Lyons. It consists of two fine | 
volumes, and is at once a history of 
each of the syndicates of the south- 
east and of the union. This book 
demonstrates most emphatically the 
interest tuken in this region in giv- 
ing a complete development to the 
law of 1884. Two hundred and fifty 
copies are numbered and printed on 
light handmade paper, and, while 
tho work brings to the attention of 
the rustic farmer two volumes that 
would prove a most ucceptuble orna- 
ment to the library of an accom. 
plished bibliophile, it contains a cun- 
cise history of the societies thus far 
organized in this section of France, 
with a complete guide for future or- 
ganizations. 

This Southeastern Union, which is 
called the model union of France, 
comprises 264 syndicates, numbers 
70,000 members and manages the 
business of the syndicates in ten de- 
partments. Its President, Mr. Emile 
Duport, is one of the most intelli 
gent and active men in the rurai 
population of France. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Interference in private affairs, 
which some economic writers de- 
nounce us paternalism, is a very con- 
spicuous feature in the Government 
of France. Its introduction into the 
body p..litic synchronized with the 
social and political. changes which 
were the reslt of the great revolu- 
tion of 1789. It was then laid down 
as ufundamental principle that taxes 
should fall upon the individual citi 
zen in proportion to his ability to 
bear them. The direct application 
of this doctrine is made first among 
the farmers, because they are be- 
lieved to bear the bulk of the burden 
of taxation. If the farmers of a cer- 
tain district suffer from drought, in- 
undation, or other cause for which 
they are not resp. nsible, it isdeemed 
the bounden duty of the government 
to come to their rescue. The farm 
ers are generally believed to be less 
able to fight the battle of life than 
the manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers of the city, and therefore 
the National Government a few 
years ago loaned them 40,000,000 
francs ($7,720,000) as a capital from 
which agricultural banks and insur- 
ance companies could be organized, 
This sum is loaned for five years, 








: Tons. but itis believed to be but the be- 
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Total 13.8.6 » Pronounced it incurable, . Sci 


This is an increase of 547 tons over 


the purchases of 1899. 


It has been difficult in France, as 
it has been in the United States dur- 
ing the past twenty-five or thirty 
years, to prevent the rural popula- 
tion from flocking to the cities. 


ence has proven catarrh tobe a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 

y F. Jj. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts Gisectly on the bleod and _ mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 


timonials. Address 
&CO., Toledo, O 


F. J. CHENEY 
a@8old by Druegists. 75. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








WHAT TO DO. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
| so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
| Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfils every wish 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to go often during the day, 
and to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medi- 
cine you should have the best. Sola 
by druggists in fifty-cent and one. 
dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer 
&Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this 
generous offer in the Raleigh Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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ginning of other larger loans. To 


4 francs of the 40,000,000 for every 1 | 
franc thatit furnishes toward the | 
capital stock of a bunk. This capital | 
stock must come from the small syn- | 
dicates, whose members | 
shares in the bank in proportion to 

the money they advance toit. This 

agricultural bank loans money to its 

members at 3 per cent, and it pays 

them 4 per cent. for their deposits. 

Last year, the regional bank in this | 
city loaned 189,000 frances ($36,500) | 
at 3 per cent. and received over half 

that sum in deposits. 

The action of the French Govern. 

ment in thus coming to the aid of 

farmers is in harmony with tradi- 

tions centuries old. In the old mon- 

archy, under the influence of the 

greut Sully, Turgot, and Colbert, 

small proprietors, when suffering 

from dumages brought upon them by 

war, epidemic, storms, drought, or 

un invasion of insects like the 

phylloxera, were partially or wholly 

exempted from taxation. During 

the great revolution in 1793, the 
Convention provided by law that all 
farmers who had ‘suffered from in- 
vasion or the weather or other cause 
should be recomposed from the pub- 
lic treasury and be exempted from 
the usual taxes.’’ 

Three yeurs ago, a law of Parlia- 
ment provided for the exemption 
from taxation of farm lands which 
before, that time had annually 
yielded an aggregate of over $5,000,- 
000 of taxes. The exact sum was 
25,804,750 francs. 

The money derived from the taxes 
on land in France is divided into two 
distinct parts, one part going to the 
State, the other to the eighty-six 
departments and the thirty-six thou- 
sand communes. The amount for 
which payment was remitted was 
the share of the General Govern- 
ment. 

The number of landowners in 
France who own a small piece of 
land is very large. Over 8,000,000 
pay a lund tax ranging trom 10 to 20 
cents, which indicates an annual in- 
come of from 10 to 100 francs. 

Over 3,000,000 pay from 5.01 to 
10.01 francs ($1 to $2*). Over 2,- 
000,000 pay from 20 to 80 frances ($4 
to $6*) tux on their land. 

This tendency to favor the poor 
runs through the entire system of 
taxation in France. In the pending 
discussion of the proposition to abol- 
ish the octroi tax—i. e , the tax im- 
posed at the city gutes—and the 
means to replace the deficit thus 
made, it is proposed to make every 
citizen pay a tax of somuch per cent. 
u»on the amount he pays as rent for 
home. The Minister of Finance at 
Paris, to whom this scheme has been 
submitted, has proposed that if a 
mun pays over 500 francs rent, he 
shall be taxed 9 per cent. on the en- 
tire sum, but if he only pays 800 
francs rent, he will be taxed only on 
650 francs of that sum; and if his 
rent is less than 250 francs, he shall 
be entirely exempted from taxation. 








four hours; a sediment or settling | 
indicates an unhealthy condition of | 


enjoy the benefit of any of this| 
money, a regional bank must first be | 
established by an agricultural union. | 


nits t ate 4. | 
Rae OES EN Ne Tee ee £0 | gives that the damage to fruit has 


receive| 


| This scheme exempts a large number 
of poor tax payers and places the 
|pburien of making up the deficit 
| caused by the repeal of the octro) 
| duties upon people who pay over 801 
francs per year rent. 

I refer here to this proposed ar- 
rungement, now unter consideration 
in several cities of France, as an 
iliustrution of the tendency of the | 
ruling ;»owers here to indulge in | 
|paternalistic measures. They are a 
purt of the body politic of the nation. 

The office of the Union Central 
des Syndicates Agricoles is No. 8 
irue d’Athenes, Paris, France. 1 
| would advise all Americans who 
|have agricultu:al implements or | 
| anything else to sell to farmers to | 


| address this central office. 

| JOHN (). Covert, Consul. 

| *In round numbers. 

| + 

| Raleigh Post, Sth: One of the 
| most interesting cases that has come 
| up in Wake Superior Court in years 
| is that of Robert Collins by his next 
‘friend, J. L. Collins, against Dr. 
|'Thomas M. Jordan and Dr. A. O. 
| J ones, two well known physicians in 
ithis city. They are charged with 
malpractice, the first case of the 
| kind that has been brought in Wake} © 


court in a generation. - The plaintiff | » 
lalleges that in setting a fractured 
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arm of Robert Collins, who is six | 4 MANUFACTURED BY— i a 

| years old, the defendants bandaged ie (THE ROBRITT DRUG ghups Wy j $ 
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This occurred in June, 1900. 
| [As we go to press, tie jury finds 
| itseif still unable to reach a verdict. 


| —ED. ] 


WINCHESTER 


“*NEW RIVAL ”’ 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘ NEW RIVAL” in unie 
formity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. Get the genuine. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 





| —-— <- 
There is pleasure in the informa 
tion which the government report 


been smull. 





New Haven, Conn, 




















| T he Mar kets. fi i . oy “Tatas OF T HE CIVIL WAR 
—— | 66 j | * 
RALEIGH COTTON. CH A AN 00 GA, Containing 2% pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 


of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 
you send at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirrin 
encidents and hair breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” We have a limite 
lumber onty, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents fora year’s 
Dubscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 
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RALEIGH, N. C., May 4, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ............ 8 Sere Cee ee See SOwER, 
ake ce ‘ . ow. 102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattanooga, Tear 
Strict middling................. iy a oo Se eee 
EERIE Soo Core ost eae hh vals guna 4 








Receipts 101 bales. Market steady. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Wiiminaton, N. C., May 4, 1901. 
N. C. BAcon— 









No. 240 
Single Strap 
uggy Harness 
Price $7.95 


get the Profits 


nee Under cur plan of selling carriages, buggies and harness 
4 you get.the profits. The jobber ‘and retailer are cut out. 
By dealing direct with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
ee a a ge yes profit added ; and you take 

ur Choice from the biggest stock and fullest asso’ 
ment. Our plan of — se - 


Selling Carriages Direct 
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% = tis § ustra catalogue, . 

. BUS ore. 6e ars Masa omass 8 @ 10 4. Price $3 showing many styles of high grade vehicles, harness, robes, blankets 

PERRO i ca wy Seth Ne 8 @ 10 nakseent tan Lorse equipments, with detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 
PRAN UTSs— THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS co., P. O. Box 772, Columbas, 0. 
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Sweet Potatoes........... 70 |{ When your head does ache, 

Eggs, per dozen.......... 11 @12% : 

Corn, white, per bushel. .65 @70 || When pimples break out on your 

~ . . . € — € | 

Spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @314 face 

Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 | : 

iy dressed, per 1b..10 @13 '{ Then Ripans Tabules take. 

Se ee \{The Tabules taken regular 
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NEW YORK FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, May 4, 1901. 

me POs 

Cabbage, Ch ’n, small % per 

bbl. crate 2.50@3.00 

Lettuce, N.C., per bbl..... 1.00@4.01 
6 Ch'nand N.C. bu. 





Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 





Standard since 1865, Reliable always. 
Osgood Seale Co., 99 Cenirat St. Binghamton, N.Y. 


HE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carols 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 





doz. 








Asparagus, 





2.50@4.00 





. basket Gace Pps -- 50 @1.25 ofjjthe SOUTH .... 
eas, Uh nan e = a e 
—. tebe The Direct Line to all Points. 


Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl. . .50@1.00 
Radishes, Narfoik, per % 
Dl; OOAROR seo kok es ores 


STRAWBERRIES— 
N. Carolina, fancy, quart. ..28@30 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 


75@1.00 


« fuirtoprime ‘“ ...20@26 BALE AND CE eee: 
Ch’n, in ice boxes “  .. .80@38 | Dail 8.00 
Good demand. Increased offerings . Gages een aes CUBA and 
of N. C. stock Semi-Weekly.......... 2.00a * 








PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 00 all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and yo? 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable an4 


Expeditious Journey. 


M Rates 
Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, 
and General fnformation, or address 


R. L. VERNON, Ff, R. DARBY, 
TP. An c.P.&T. Ay * 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, XN.“ 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S$. GANNON, 3, M. CULP, Ww. A. reek, Ps 
84 V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. i 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 
over South Carolina. 

If you want to keep up with 
the times, subscribe for :: 


.» THE STATE... 
Write for Sample Copy. 
Address ::. eo ey 

THE STATE COMPANY, 

OOLUMBIA,S. 0. 
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must have constant attention fr t 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 


palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


’s Vermi 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
meets most of them. Keeps t 
sweet and well ordered; poh By 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25ec. 


EE. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Business Notices. 


———ysEFUL READING MATTER. 





It pays to read the advertisements 
in The Progressive Farmer. They 
gome from live: business men, and 
they offer suggestions and advice 
through catalogues and booklets 
ghich cannot fail to interest and 
peneflt every person who is digging 
a living out of the soil. 

For instance: The catalogue of 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co., “Pride of the New Century,”’ is 
prim full of good things, helpful of 
course. It can be had by writing to 
w. K. Bache, General Agent, Rich- 
mond, Va., or R. B. Fox, General 
Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Osgood Scale Co., 99 Central 
gt., Binghamton, N. Y., can make it 
an object to three or four good live 
men in every county to look after 
their interests. Better write them 
to-day for particulars. 

John A. Myers, 14B, John St., New 
York City, will send to any address 
a book, ‘‘Food for Plants,’’ which, 
while devoted more especially to 
nitrate of soda, contains other prac- 
tical hints which every trucker and 
gardener should read. 

Pp. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., 
gends to all inquiries a book, ‘‘Busi- 
ness Dairying,’’ and catalogue No. 
985, especially written to meet the 
requirements of modern dairying 


conditions. All of the books and 
pamphlets above mentioned, are sent 
free, the only condition being that 
you mention The Progressive Farmer 
when sending. Weadvise our friends 
to get copies of them. 

Many other catalogues, mentioned 
in our advertising columns, may be 
obtained free of charge. Read the 
ads. ; it will pay you to do so. 


MONEY FOR THE FARMERS. 





Farmers are coming to realize that 
the advantages of having their own 
threshers, are even greater than 
that of having other farming tools. 
After the work and anxiety of bring- 
ing the grain through to the thresh- 
ing period, the farmers now stop to 
consider the economy and conveni- 
ence of threshing, or in other words 
the damage and loss to them while 
waiting for some big thresher to get 
around, the waste made in their 
hurry to get from. one job to another, 
the inconvenience of having the out- 
fit quartered on them, and then the 
high price paid for work done. It is 
no wonder that the small threshers 
of large capacity that are now made 
are becoming popular. 

Our readérs will probably remem- 
ber that we have mentioned the 
“Columbia’’ in our columns before. 
This little machine is coming into 
great prominence because it is small 
and can eusily be operated with a 
small force; threshing and clearing 
all grains as well as any of the larger 
machines, and saving it all. 

The advertisement of the manu- 
facturers who make the “Columbia” 
will be found with the advertise- 
ments in another column, and we 
would advise our readers who are 
interested to write for printed mat- 
ter, which the company wil! gladly 
send to any asking for it. Address, 
The Belle City Manufacturing Co., 
Box 109, Racine, Wis. 

TEN DAYS ON TRIAL. 

In the past several years certain 
manufacturers and others, with that 
knowledge and unbounded faith 
borne of experience have been send- 
ing out all sorts of things to the 
farmer to be first tried by him and 
puid for only after he is convinced 
of their merit and satisfied with the 
bargain. So far as we know, how- 
ever, the Kalamazoo Carriage & Har 
ness Co., Box 61, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
= 3 the first firm in the United 

‘ites offering to send out carriages, 
one” Wagons, harness, etc., on 

Splan. Those of our readers who 

ave followed their advertising as it 
’ppeared from time to time in our 
a will have observed the propo- 
‘ton. The plan is to send any ar- 
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a mail it free. Address care- 
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Correspondence. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 











Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Iam very much interested in the 
rural free delivery articles in The 
Progressive Farmer, and know from 
experience with it along the three 
Raleigh routes that it will prove of 
inestimable value to our people. 
Ons or more new routes will soon be 
established in this county by Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, as a result 
of its agitation of the subject. 

There is a fear in some parts of 
the country that the rural free de- 
livery service is only a temporary 
device, and may be dropped at any 
time. Of course no community that 
has ever enjoyed the benefits of the 
service would ever consent to abol- 
ishing it, and there is nothing strange 
about the anxiety that is felt by 
many patrons of the rural delivery. 
They need not worry, however. 
Rural free delivery is here to stay, 
and there is not the remotest chance 
that it will be discontinued. Far 
from being abolished, it is bound to 
grow until it shall cover the entire 
country. 

I am glad to see that Congressman 
Pou is urging its importance in this 
district. 

A letter has just come to my at- 
tention written by Mr. E.S. Millsaps 
for the Statesville Landmark which, 
I think, contains some new points on 
the subject, andif youcan find room 
for it, Ishould be glad to see it in 
your paper. E. H.8. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





MR. MILLSAPS’ ARTICLE. 


Asan effort is being made to ob- 
tain the rural free delivery service 
for this section of Iredell county, 
perhaps a few words in explanation 
of the workings and the benefits of 
the system will be opportune. In 
the first place, as its name implies, 
itis free. It costs nothing to have 
this service established further than 
the boxes for the reception of the 
mail, and this cost is very small. 
Second, it is safe. The carrier is a 
bonded officer who is responsible to 
the government for the safe delivery 
of the mail on his route. All regis- 
tered mail is delivered to the person 
addressed and a receipt taken. The 
boxes are locked and are safe from 
interference, but as a receipt for 
registered mail is required the car- 
rier must deliver and take receipt. 

The service, wherever it has been 
established, has given satisfaction 
in every case. The receipts in every 
instance where the service has been 
established, has been larger than the 
expenditures. It dispenses with 
postoftices and: mail carriers and 
saves money to the government on 
these items, while the increased pat- 
ronage on account of letter service 
adds another item to the govern- 
ment's receipts. 

The government is not only will. 
ing to establish the rural free deliv 
ery service, butit is anxious to do 
so. It is safer to the government. 
The carrier being responsible and 
the mail passing through his hands 
only, if anything goes wrong he and 
he alone is responsible. The mail at 
present passes through too many 
hands and when anything goes 
wrong it takes some time to locate 
the responsible party. Not so under 
rural free delivery. The carrier is 
responsible. 

Again the mail is more private. 
Frequently the offices are kept in 
stores where any one has an oppor- 
tunity to look over the mail. In the 
rural free delivery boxes the mail is 
safe from all such interference and 
nothing can be known about it by 
any one except the party addressed. 

The route is expected to cover 
about 25 miles for the round trip, 
which is made each day, going and 
returning by different roads so as to 
reach more people. It thus doubles 
the service by receiving and distrib. 
uting mail for the benefit of a greater 
number of people. Stamps, en- 
velopes and postal cards are carried 
tor the convenience of the people 
and postal money orders are also 
given. In factit gives*to country 
people the advantages of a city post- 


vice was ad» pted that country people 
m ght have the advantages of city 
postofiices. 

Some find objections to the system 
because it is too good a thing for 
country people, as if country people 
were not as g od as city folks. They 
say any old thing is good enough for 
country folks. Well, that is the 
same as to say they are ignorant, 
and keep them ignorant. I claim 
that nothing is too good for country 
people. This is an age of progress 


The rural free delivery ser- | 


and farmers and others who live in 
the country want or ought to want 
to keep abreast of the times and 
keep themselves posted on current 
history. A man hasa mighty poor 
chance to keep up with the times 
who lives out in the country and re- 
lies on some weekly newspaper to 
keep him informed ,on_ current 
events. The rural free delivery 
offers to rural communities the ad 
vantages of cities and it seems to me 
an opportunity too great to be neg 
lected. 
Being free as the air we {breathe, 
so faras money goes, how can we 
afford to oppose it? We of the South 
receive very little benefit from the 
Federal Government outside of the 
postal service for the 1mmense sums 
we pay into the Federal Treasury 
and should we not ask the best that 
is going in this respect? We pay 
thousands of dollars every year in 
taxes and the North gets the benefit 
of the greater portion of the money. 
Let us all do everything we can to 
obtain the rural free delivery ser- 
vice and then let us try to live nearer 
up to our advantages and opportuni- 
ties and be a progressive, enlight- 
ened people.—E. S. Millsaps. 


SOME MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE, 





Trusts, Expansion and the Homestead Law 
Discussed. 
Gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It seems to me that a larger num- 
number of farmers should take ad- 
vantage of The Progressive Farmer’s 
correspondence department to ex- 
press their opinions and exchange 
ideas regarding the questions of the 
day, in a non-partisan spirit. 

The problem of trusts alone ought 
to call forth discussion enough to 
keep one page well filled. For my 
part, I am sincerely alarmed over it, 
and I think we shouid be discussing 
ways and means of preserving our 
independence. Yetthe organization 
of the steel trust, with a capital so 
large that if every man, woman and 
child in North Carolina were to 
buy $500 stock, millions would still 
be left—all this has excited little 
comment. But these trusts are 
merely setting their traps now, and 
the howls will be heard when they 
begin to make their power felt. Isn’t 
it time for farmers to meet at every 
school house and discuss such mat- 
ters? I don’t think we should try to 
throw the strength of the farmers 
with any party, or try to organize a 
farmers’ party. But let us meetand 
discuss these matters in a friendly 
way without discussing parties, 
leaving each man to form his own 
conclusion and vote as he pleases. 

A bill was introduced in the last 
Legislature to abolish the limit of 
years in which a judgment runs out 
of date. Some of the members 
wanted to abolish the homestead 
exemption. This is a healthy sign. 
There are better times ahead of us 
in North Carolina. The next amend- 
ment to the Constitution that should 
be submitted to the people of North 
Carolina should be to abolish the 
homestead exemption. This would 
be in the interest of the poor, but 
honest man. Without the home- 
stead exemption a poor man who is 
honest could get credit and there 
would be a better opportunity for 
his getting on in the world. I should 
like to hear from other readers on 
this point. 

The expansion problem is a puz- 
zling oneto me. I believe, however, 
that itis the settled policy of the 
government, that we have begun the 
colonial policy, and that we shall 
never turn back. In many respects, 
it seems dangerous, but the good 
may outbalance the evil. In this, as 
in all other matters, the hope of the 
country lies in an intelligent and 
thoughtful, reading citizenship. 

The Correspondence columns are 
open to us. Let us make use of 
them, for by so doing we can edu- 
cate ourselves regarding the import- 
ant questions that confront us. 

H. P. RAnss. 

The Forsyth grand jury has found 
atrue bill against the guard, Pink 
Fulton, who whipped a white con- 
vict on the roads (named Rand Hart) 


ton has fled the State, presumably. 
It was a horrible deed upon a help- 
less victim, and if the facts are as 
stated, hanging would be too good 
for the brute that perpetrated it.— 


Exchange. 
A Good Wago 


begins with good wheels, 

the wheels are the 

ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 

EC fit any wagon—your wagon 

will always ee gvod wheels. Can’t 

oy out or rot. No loose tires. Any 

height. any width tire. een oO. 
ELEG WHEEL le 
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Write for Catalogue, ‘‘Pride of The New Century.” 


W. K. BACHE, Gen. Agt., 


Richmond. Va. 


R. B. FOX, Gen. Agt., 


























Charlotte, N. C. 








Buggy Announcement Extraordinary. 


The Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co. of Kalamazoo, Michi 
adopted the plan of sending their vehicles anywhere, on 10 days 
They sell direct to consumers at wholesale prices and allow you to take the 
vehicle from the depot, hitch up to it, try the springs, running qualities, 
the trimmings, finish and style before you decide to keep it. 
“a cat in the bag, sight unseen.’”? They know the quality of their goods an 
are willing to let them sell on their merits. Write for free catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Box 61 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 





L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers... 1.00 
Practical Agric ltuxre.........0...ccies sescceoses ses ese 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 











Excursion Rates to Memphis, Tena, 


Via SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWay. 


Reunion Confederate Veterans, 
May 28-30, 1901. 


On account of the Reunion of 
United Confederate Veterans, the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway will sell 
tickets from stations on its lines to 
Memphis and return at the very low 
rate of one cent per mile. Tickets 
will be sold May 25th, 26th and 27th, 
good to return until June 4th. 

An extension of final limit to June 
30th, 1901, will be granted on all 
Seaboard Air Line Railway tickets 
and on all tickets reading via that 
line by depositing same with Joint 
Ticket Agent at Memphis on or be- 
fore June 3rd and upon payment of 
fifty cents. 

Double Daily Trains with fast 
scnedules and perfect passenger ser- 
vice make the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway (Capital City Line) a con- 
veniert and attractive route to 
Memphis. 

For tickets, Pullman and Sleeep 
ing Car reservations end full infor. 
mation as to rates and schedules, 
apply to any agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. 

—Book allaboutit 4c. Tellshow to 


INSEN grow this great money maker, 


Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS. Rose Hill. &. ¥. 








N. C. Official Farmers’ 


Alliance Guano, 


N. €. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phos- 


phate. 


Progressive Farmer Guano, 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, Nitrate of Soda, 


Cotton Seed Meal, Etc. 


If there is no agent who sells the Alliance Brands near you, 


send your orders to this office. 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., H1Lisporo, N. C. 





GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 


Prof. Oscar 


R. Gleason, 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work 


-~comprises—, 


History ,— ue : 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 








to death some time ago, though Ful- | 

















This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has heen issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed :n lighter paper and has a 


heavv, tough paper binding 


We are prepared to make this grent offer : 


Send us $1 in new subscrip 


‘tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send anv one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 








mer one vear for only $1.25. 
Address : 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C 








ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 














GROCERIES. 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— r lb 
BD BRiresceicesiacquscowenioresnstiieieinsn mental 2 50 
60 Ibs...... 12 60 
36 Ibs... 12 70 
Coffee, Green— 
Prime Laquira...... 12 
bas WUODs oscssedounde deccas ovecoucedueeasnaeieaean 








Low Grade Rio 
Flour— 

Blair’s Best 

Fancy 

Dandy 














Princess 
Suga! and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar. 
No. 7, very light brown 
No. 9, light brown 
No. 13, brown...... 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses 
No 2 Porto Rico af 
Fancy Porto Rico ” 
Vanilla Drip Syrup........ 22 
White Rose Corn Syrup.........ccereeeeeee- 21 
Molasses and Syrup in \ barrels 2c. per gallon 
above bbl. prices. 









































































Oil— 
Kerosene, Alladin..................cseccessesrs 12% 
- Standard WhiCte............... ll 
Black Pepper, best sifted 16 
Soda, Baking— 
DUS VW OR oss cesesscesesccesseseeeese ss 1% 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs nee case......8 40 
Bi Carb, in assortec pkgs., 60 lb case ...... 3 50 
Starch; Celluloid, per % case.. Rink +2 50 
Elastic Starch, per % case. «1 36 
Ivory Starch, per 44 CASC...........0scecsrsesceoese 2 50 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 38 
Grape ‘“ 38 
‘ig 45 
Battle Ax“ 38 
Grits and Hominy— 
Per Darrel..,....ccccgsecsoces 2.70 
Me WDE. ccdvianaceeacdouecespisiesh snanesthisevaseeeheioanneen 1 40 
Rolled Oats— 
Per DALE] ....cccesece 3-60 
NE Se Fs canecagssgacastute ah angvabhecghsoeedeeeeommraseee 2 25 
Lake Fish— 
TED Ty OW is cinscscnsensessccntedasstasnodecpespescesnnen ie 
far AU 8 ccdsanisun enssunigdpueresustaestan>caueiaeianane 2 50 
Lard— 
Pure Lard, 10 thercee s,s .is..siscssoncavetsenssceneane 
Compound LATA 11, LIOPOOS.,o.cccesscccssesansssen 
The above Lard in maps) packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. We. over tierces, 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. to, over tierces, 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb, case of 4 cans, 36c. over tierces. 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, “4c. over tierces, 
SEEDS, 
Clover Seed— 
Red Clover, good, per bushel............ 640 
a se prime, ie esesensseas Mann 
as “ ghoice, «-- 700 
Grass Seed— 
Timothy, Prime, per bushel.... --$2 27 
id Choice “ . 235 
Orchard, Grass, Prime ‘“ 12 
“6 = CORRIGD *. . -slessenenens 135 
Tall Meadow Oat, Prime, per bus... 1 10 
% 4 « Choice, ee 
Red Top, Prime, per 100 Ibs in chaff, 2 28 
* “ Choice, per pound............ - 10% 
HA RDWARE, 
Dixte Pla we, BOY sisssconssscsesdpnsanpejsscckectyshakaueh 100 
Stonewall, Cotton PlOW...........reccrcssosccveceoes 1 65 
Climax, sf eee ee 1 6 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen... . 66 
Plow DOlte, DEP UD... .icccsecesscaceetess | 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll. - 2 50 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen............. seek 
Plow Singletrees “ a... 22 
Plow Lines, good, per pair............ - 17% 
” ° common, per pair oie, a 


Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 



















































Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............cccessssesevees $2 50 
Cook Stoves— 
NO. 7-18, With WATE........cccssoessereroresssessred OD 
No. 7—20, ‘“ “ 12 00 
No. 8—1s8, “ “ 00 
No. 8—20, “ “ 00 
Wire Field Fencing—( Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WiILE.......ssccccceceeereecerees 3 60 
Dump Carts— 
No. 14, 284 skein......... 20 00 
INO, 10, BO * * ccccsnaacedantatpeageacobamheckacstnieel 22 00 
Steel Axle— 
NO. 21, 144 INCH AX]E......-.0cccrccsssreccsersecescosons 21 00 
No. 23, 13% “ “ 23 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 
284 inch skein............ 11 00 
8 inch oF t  sscanhabahe 12 00 
Steel Axles— 
1% inch axles... 12 00 
ee SENN iF Y ss oncanasstacesante 13 00 
Wagons, delivered prices, One-horse wago! 
thimble skein— 
No. 8, 24 inch skein... woene dd 
No. 10, 2% inch skein., a 3) 
NO. 12, 24 tnch Gkela........cccrcccncorccers svesecdere 29 
Steel Axles— 
No. », 14% in 23 
No, Il, 134 in oose 26 
PRON 2B" 256 GIR ossccssancsasecthagtoced 80 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimb 
NO. B, 294 (UNC GROW .....15<ccccoesssonvensessossucaces 32 
vo. 4,3 “6 a 39 
No. 6,3% “ REPEL BERLE MIS Se 50 
| Steel Axle— 
BEC: By B56 100, cscovsessondotasnbadencesbncaneaptncetnans baat 
No. 5, 1in.... +40 
No.7,2  in.... S 51 
Buggies and Harness, 
Prices on application, 
Shovels— 
GOO, CACD..,.......22042 00 
COMBIBOT CBOD 0.000. cccrcccrccoessocescceres snseponenniades 
Iron Age Cultivators ...............+++ 
Field Hoes, per dozen............cseseseeree 
Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs 
Sewing Machbines— i 
TMproved ALMLAMCE...c..ciceecerennenereereeverens 18 
Empress, BOGOR FEO seie denrcsnceansdncschtbapnes hulT 
Hillsboro ......... 15 





ag-W rite for prices on anything you want. 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer, May 7, 1901. 
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: : black eye peas............. 1.00 | —aRESERONS © icaburgh. ik. principal requirements ofa ¢<,) 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] Horticulture. Farm Miscellany. | 5, the indivianal Alliancoman pena 40k ee aoe (fa good 
from unpleasant odors, drainages, : exhibiting the best bushel DAVIS-CHAMBERS | Pp : i capacity, durab;. 
: half the | STRAWBERRY CULTURE—POST-PICKING WHEAT HAY. 100 | PAHNESROOE i 
oor wee Baleances, And Ba <1 WORK. piaeial ees eer ae ‘ pins tsburch ity, appearance and ec. onomy. Puy 
battle is won. In hot weather filth ‘‘Necessity is the mother of inven- | To the individual Allianceman NE fae White Lact ded Pure Eiheeed On ; 
and dirt from pen or stable becomes Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. tion,’’ and itis true in feeding as else- exhibiting the best bushel ATLANTIO - LL . > LuInsee il is the 
the natural breeding place of dis-| It is a very comfortable feeling to| where. Short supplies have neces.| clay peas................-: 1.00} sraptey only paint that fulfils these requirements 
The drinking water in par-/}ave the rush and bustle of straw- sitated experiments which have! To the iudividual Allianceman | BROOKLYN\ ik. \ building : 4 oa ; ' 
ticular should be pure and sweetand berry picking all over—to have the | taught valuable lessons. Wheat has exhibiting the best bushel JEWETT d Juuding painted with Pure \\ hite 
free from contamination. ‘ current of things fiow back into its| been known as the great bread pro | sweet potatoes, yams...... 1.00 prey Lead will look better and last longer than 
The next point that needs emp4 | smooth and frictionless channel once | ducer since history began, but it is | To the individual Allianceman psn : ons ; 
sizing is the general condition of the | ore. Comfortable, too, it is to have | just now beginning to be valued asa| exhibiting the best bushel asin } chicago if painted with any other material, and the 
j . . a | 
health of the animals. Make oney the balance in the right hand row ot | hay producing crop. | sweet potatoes, any other pont first coat: te leek: -ond-aa ie ene 
individual animal of the flock abso- figures. If this balance should bob; In many sections, rust makes it | A a eee 1.00}  sessourr ) via : ot “. 
lutely perfect in health, og disease | yy on the wrong row, which is not | unprofitable to raise wheat for bread. | To theindividual Allianceman REDSEAL ( capacity and durability are much greater 
will have little chance of creeping | + ail likely this year, unless the|Itis too uncertain. But experi | ibiti st bushel SOUTHERN ay te , 
d : ; yeeee| “exiting the bess Daene it is by far the most econ 
« ° | . c . OI c 
They are practically all vee grower has been a most flagrant} shows that if cut just as it is in the Irish potutoes............-- 1.00 JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO t is Dy nical, 
munes, and should they be exposed | oronder against the laws or industry | dough state, and before the rust has | To the individual Allianceman pang Cieveland; ‘ ; 
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to ae the . es — rid and good management, a little cast. | done its fearful work, it makes the; exhibiting the best bale crab conwen, | 20™ MASS eine aoe Wiles best Teetinp Guus, Feng 
will not contract it oo eeding ing about as to modes of culture, | best of hay. This hay is very easily | GEARS BN focis. sc ca 05,5 8082 9 1.00 | xzxrvory BY upon epplicntion. ree 
and excellent sanitary environments | manuring, handling, or as to the| cured and kept. | To the individual Allianceman Louisville. 


are the essential conditions for muak- 
ing animals perfect in health. 
Granted this, and we need worry 


little about summer hog cholera, | 


sheep scab or any of the dozen and 


one diseases that cause so much loss | 


to farmers. These preventive mea- 
sures are needed to day on the 
more than the prescriptions of vet- 
erinary surgeons and patent animal 
foods and medicines. Every farmer 
should be able to actin this way as 
his own physician. E. P. SMITH. 

The Poultry Yard. 
~-s« FOWLS ON THE FARM. 

Prof. Gilbert, of Ottawa, Canada, 
in answer to the question: ‘*Why is 
poultry valuable to the farmer:”’ 
gives the following reasons: 

Because he ought by their means, 
to convert a great deal of the waste 
of his farm into money in the shape 
of eggs and chickens for market. 

Because with intelligent manage- 
ment they ought to be all year reve- 
nue producers, with the exception of 
perhaps two months during the 
molting season. 

Because poultry will yield him 
quicker return for the capital in- 
vested than any of the other depurt- 
ments of agriculture. 

Because the manure from the poul- 
try house will make a valuable com- 
post for use in either vegetuble 
garden or orchard. The birds them- 
selves if allowed to run in plum or 
apple orchards, will destroy ali in- 
jurious insect life. 

Because while cereals and fruits 
can only be successfully grown in 
certain sections, poultry can be raised 
for table «ise or layers of eggs in ail 
parts of the country. 

Because poultry raising is an em- 
ployment in which the tarmer’s wife 
and daughters can engage and leave 
him free to attend to other depart- 
ments. 

Because it will bring him the best 
returns in the shape of new laid eggs 
during the winter season, when the 
farmer has most time on his hands. 

Because to start poultry raising on 
the farm requires little or no capital. 
Under any circumstances, with 
proper management, poultry can be 
made with little cost a valuable ad- 
junct to the farm. 


Frequently the hens will refuse to 
lay in the nests. Examination will 


usually show that owing to luck of 
arangement of the roosts the hens 
perch on the nests and foul them 
with their droppings. All kinds of 
poultry will seek the highest points 
on which to roost which is a nat 
ural instinct that prompts them 
to seek the best places of safety, 
and if the nests are higher than the 
roosts they will use the ledges or 
partitions of the nest boxes. When 
the hens do not lay in the nests the 
eggs are liable to become frozen dur- 
ing severely cold weather, and con- 
siderable time is also lost in seeking 
the stolen places in which the hens 
deposit their eggs. Keep the nests 
clean and have them low oron the 
floor.—Delaware Farm and Home. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


EE me 
Prepared 


exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 





’ | 
oy pf er ieee = Fe st 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever uved. Takes the place 
or all \inimen:s for mild or severe action, Removes 
ail Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN. REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Spraing, Sore Throat, Etc., itis invaluable, 

R GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 
W CAUSTIC BALSAM will! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 

linimeut or spuvin cure mixture ever made. 







vortle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
tdtorive satisfaction, Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by dru-zists, or sent byexprese, charges paid, with full 
d rections for its_use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
tostimonials, e-<, idress 


TH™ LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Onio 
NS AR a CD 











lighten and aid him. 
| But we will not dwell on these 


work, 


| kent apart and sow in these drills 


rate of one bushel an acre. 


priated by the strawberries, will 
make a fine crop of pea vines. 
vines can either be cut for forage or 
turned under to the very great bene- 
fit of the soil. Even when the vines 
are cut, the nitrogen-gathering roots 
are of much value. In fact many 
tarmers insist thit little or no good 
results from turning under the vines 
in addition to the roots. The facts 
seem to be that the nitrogen gathered 
by the pea is mostly stored in the 
roots, and that the vine is but little 
more than any other form of vege- 
table matter. 

Land thus treated will be ready 
for strawberries the coming fall, 
winter and spring, as may be most 
convenient to plant. Nor will it 
ever ‘‘berry out,’’ as some one with 
more point than elegance has ex- 
pressed it. 

But this plowing up the old straw- 
berry field pre supposes that a young 
one has been planted the previous 
fall, winter or spring, and is now 
coming on to replace the one de- 
stroyed. If this has not been done 
it will be necessary to rehabilitate 
the old field or bed. Timely and 
properly done this is practicable, 
though quite as good results cannot 
be expected as from a new planting. 
Proceed as follows: 

“Bar off’? the rows on each side, 
leaving a strip about a foot wide. 
Then chop out the plants on this 
strip leaving them about one foot 
apart. Vigorous new plants should 
always be left in preference to old 
ones. 

The plants chopped out, sowin the 
furrow along each side of the row a 
good commercial fertilizer rich in 
potash, at the rate of 300 to 500 
pounds an acre, and then split the 
middles, throwing dirt back to the 
plants, but not smothering them. 
At the next hoeing-the soil can be 
snugly settled around them. After 
that the culture should be as with a 
young field. 

The cultivation of a young field is 
simple, calling only for diligence and 
a fair share of judgment. We do 
this plowing the middles with a 
small tooth cultivator, stirring the 
soil to within about six inches of the 
plants and dropping back to eight 
inches as the plant and root growth 
increases. The unplowed space 
around the plants should be shal- 
lowly stirred with hoes often enough 
to kill grass and weeds before they 
come. 

If the matted row system is to be 
followed the beds should be given a 
good and thorough cultivation be- 
fore the runners are allowed to tuke 
root. After that little more stirring 
than is required to kill the grass is 
necessary or practicable. 


planting. Subsequent manuring is 
best done in the form of top dress- 
jing. This topdressing, which should 
| be of a highly soluble fertilizer, can 











| be safely and rapidly done in the fol- | 


‘lowing late fall, winter or eurly 
|spring. The plants are then in a 
|dormant state, except in the far 
| South, and fertilizer sown on them 
| will d> no harm, provided the leaves 
| ure not wet with dew or rain. Should 
it ce necessary to apply fertilizer to 
| them at other times, it must te sown 
}around and between the plants and 
/noton them. Best wishes {for 
| Progressive Farmer. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


To Make Cows Pay, Use Sharples Cream s« para- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 tree. 
Ww 
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things, but look to the post-picking | 
| The best thing to do with a straw- | 
| berry field that has borne is to plow | 


farms | the plants under, run off rows three \two to three tons of hay. Twelve | 


|and cover shallow, cow peas at the | 





These young fields should have| > the 
been manured in the drill before | 


The grain makes it 


varieties grown, will doubtless en-|a perfect ration for horses, mules, | 


oxen, and milch cows, Horses and 
mule: fed upon it do full plow work 
in the heat of summer, and keep in 
health, and improve in flesh. Wheat 
that will make twelve to fifteen 


bushels per acre of grain, will make | 


bushels of wheat would be worth 


about ten dollars, two tons of hay | 
The | would be worth thirty dollars. , These | 
residue of the fertilizer not appro- | 


are the valuesin the South. If the 


hay would be cheaper in the[North 
The and West, the wheat would be less | 


valuable at the farm. This solves a 
great question of how to feed plow 
stock on many a farm through June 
and July.—Southern Planter. 
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SHALLOW CULTURE. 


Prof. Massey, of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, has tested, 
believes in and urges flat planting of 
cotton and shallow cultivation of | 
cottcn and the use of improved broad- 
cast weeders instead of hand hoes in | 
cultivation. Money saved is, dollar 
for dollar, worth as much as money 
made. If the work usually done 
with a hoe at the rate of an acre a 
day can be done better at the rate of 
eight .o ten acres a day, will if not 
pay to add the team and tool which 
the change requires? Itis not the 
rapidity of the work alone that gives 
the advantage, but the superiority 
of the work, which leaves a loose, | 
clean surface, free from the almost 
mountainous hills and valleys left | 
hy the old style plows. Every ridge | 
or every furrow left by the plow in. | 
creases the surface exposed to heat- | 
ing sun and drying wind. The shal- 
low going weeders reduce all to a 
level, and thus check evaporation.— 
Lumberton Robesonian 
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BEST SWEET POTATOES. 


The Yellow Nansemond and the 
Jersey are popular in northern mar- 
kets. Some more productive kinds 
are of poorer quality. At Louisiana 
Experiment Station, the varieties 
yielded in the following order: 
Providence, Shanghai, Red Nanse- 
mond, Peabody. At Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, Pumpkin Yam gave 
largest yield. At Texas Station, the 
Shanghai. At Nebraska Station, 
the Red Bermuda, and at Oklahoma 
Station the Early Golden. In South- 
ern markets sugary varieties are 
preferred like Sugar Yam, Yellow 
Yam, Barbados, Hayman. Southern 
queen and Hayman are good keep- 
ers —Farm and Home. 
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Half the misery inthe world comes 
from want of courage to speak and 
hear the truth plainly, andina spirit 
of love —Mrs. Stowe. 
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PREMIUMS FOR ALLIANCE FARMERS. 


For the North Carolina State Fair, 
to be held Oct. 21st to 26th, 1901, the 
N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance offers 
the following special premiums to 
Sub Alliances and Alliancemen that 
are in good standing with Stute and 
Sub-Alliante. Individual Alliance- 
men can compete for these special 
premiums individually or with their 
Sub-Allianse exhibits. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 








exhibiting the best bale hay 


from cultivated grass.... 

To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bale 
GIOVE TAY... n.d c ca sess 7 1.00 

To theindividual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best tobacco 
wrappers, 1 pound......... 1.00 | 


| To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best tobacco 
fillers, 3 pounds 
To the individual Al ianceman 
exhibiting the best bale cot- 
ton 
| To the individual Allianceman 
| exhibiting the best bacon 
| ham, made by exhibitor.... 
| To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best 10 pounds 


5.00 





EE es are 1.0: 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best butter, 

Se DOGHOUSE. fo clek ciel eta s 1.00 
VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 

Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 


L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 


average North Carolina farmer can | 


anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’”’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 


| who secures a copy of this work 


and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 


clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata _ sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 

Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted 

every year on fertilizers unsuited to 

the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 


tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
We will send 


Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 





The pre- 
miums are as follows: 
Sub-Alliance making 
the best exhibit, first pre- 
MI. ok as SAWS Sk eee $15.00 
|To the Sub Allionce making 
second best exhibit......... 10.00 
, To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel of 
wheat... : Petia yh toe 1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
PS Sr aes ig YO 1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
| exhibiting the best variety 
of corn.. Rea ree 1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
of meal (corn), . aN 1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
Cah See se is... - 1.00 


To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 


CTS agh Pe Ss OA ra 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘ Fertilizers’’.. 1.00 
} © ox 
| 3.25 
| All for $2.80. 
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MILLIONS 


fenced with them this year, 


ACRES 


Pie fences that 
grow more popular every season. Real 
saving, service and satisfaction in 


Ellwood Stee! Wire Fences 


Fally guaranteed, Bost steel and galvaniz- 
ing. If you can’t find our local agent write to 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 


OF 


Estab. S==—'32 of every description. Sat- 
EN. SCALES istaction Guaranteed. 
rf ho ; Write for prices. JESSE MARDEN 


109 5. Charles 8t., BALTIMORE, MD 


1.00 | 


1.00 | 


illustrated with blower car- 
Catalogue and aa oat. o~ 
seal i. sizes. Cata- 
Price List-FREE logue and latest /4 
book abou 
1.00 SWEEP ensi- 
lage 
AND sent j 
TREAD S + 
¢ on re- 
a quest. 
POWERS NY me 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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THE BEST THRESHING OUTFIT 


for a thresherman to buy and fora farmer to use is the FARQUHAR OELEBRATED AJAX THRESHIN 
ENGINE and the FARQUHAR SEPARATOR, Engines made in sizes 4 h. Pp. oman 
Ps - and combine the advantages of allsuccessful Engines. Easy steamerg and dey elop m Pe 
d than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and two nore 
injectors. There is norecord of a Farquhar Boiler ever explod- @ 
‘jing Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant threshing FW 
_. orfarm use, Farquhar machines have all the late im prove- 
7 ments and they thresh and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. 
fae Send for illustrated catalogue of Engines, Threshing Ma- 
iy chinery,Saw Millsand Agricultural Implements. Investigate. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., LTD., YORK, PA. 
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tHE COLUMBIA THRESHER BELLE CITY 
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BELLE CITY MFG , Wis. Box 109 
sh 
fo} 
DOES IT P her ce ws 
shut down 
your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, or; 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, m1 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? ec 
DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 

you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without ha 
increasing your operating expenses ? or 
YOU know it don’t and WE know it don't. But we havea fe 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes : 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed nl 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily in 
see how much We can save and make for you if you are enough gk 

interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 
: SALEM NC.US.A ot 
= : fe 
Buy Direct from ce 
SPECTACLES Manufacturer b 

ano EYEGLASSES 

arses Ci 





New System of Home txamination ESY MAIL. ‘ 























We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- | 





The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 | 


































Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling t 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost b 
CLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - - - Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
<a ~ me ae meee ‘ 
sTiBULED | | 
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INS Examine agricuitural statistics and see the ] 
Se TRA high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
rie acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
DousBle Daity SERVICE pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
: ining those of other States. Profit by these facts : 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
Tn Effect Feb 24th 1901 have few animals or many, you cannot afforé 
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